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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Political Crisis in Fapan 

UGUST, 1945 will stand in the political calendar of Japan 
as a unique month. The four months which preceded it had 
seen the barometer fall from “unsettled” to “‘stormy’’, and 
n August itself the unprecedented storm broke. For the first 
time in history Japan was faced with defeat, and there was no 
precedent to consult for a clue to national behaviour. Already in 
\pril the Koiso-Yonai Cabinet had fallen in the face of unfavour- 
able omens and Admiral Baron Suzuki had taken office to await 
whatever the summer might bring. Suzuki was something of an 
Elder Statesman, and his Premiership was interpreted as the first 
1 series of moves by which the military party might shift the 
ad of their own mistakes to other shoulders. The load proved to 
be unexampled. Suzuki was compelled to sign a capitulation in 
\ugust and, having signed it, to disappear. His War Minister 
committed suicide and several subordinate officers took the same 
ie-honoured way of acknowledging their failure to serve the 
Emperor, while special measures were taken to acquaint the 
Divine Ancestors at the Sacred Shrine of Ise with the calamity, 
ind to attempt atonement for the desecration that the sacred soil 

f Yamato had suffered through the bombs of the enemy. 
[he resignation of the Suzuki Cabinet left a vacuum of no 
rdinary kind. It could not be filled by the usual manipulation of 
es by which one Government follows another in ordinary 
After long consultation, the Imperial command nominated 
e of the Imperial House to the office of Prime Minister; 
this unexampled novelty was accompanied by another unique 
‘he Emperor himself spoke from the microphone to his be- 
red people, thereby sharply stressing the unparalleled occa- 
Comment on this Imperial broadcast must be reserved to 
r occasion; but it may be recorded here that the general tone, 
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as well as some of the actual words he used, prompted the Times 
to describe his utterance as “‘cryptic’’, while an official Australian 
comment bluntly said that it “was a brazen notice from the 
Japanese ruling classes that they had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing”. Second thoughts may perhaps temper this severe 
judgment. 

The new Japanese Prime Minister was Prince Naruhiko 
Higashi-Kuni-no-Miya, son-in-law of the great Emperor Meiji 
and uncle of the present Empress. His chief colleagues were 
Prince Konoye, once President of the House of Peers and himself 
a former Prime Minister, and Mamoru Shigemitsu, who took 
office (not for the first time) as Foreign Minister. Shigemitsu is a 
diplomat of high rank who served long in China and was Japanese 
Ambassador in London immediately before the War. In a broad- 
cast which followed the Emperor’s he said that Japan must “‘man- 
fully and with a good grace carry out the terms imposed upon her’’. 
The other members of the new Government were, with two excep- 
tions, experienced bureaucrats, the exceptions being Taketora 
Ogata, who controls the newspaper Asahi, and General Shimomura, 
lately commanding in North China. 


Russia and the Chinese Eastern Railway 

Few railways have experienced such vicissitudes of ownership 
and control as the Chinese Eastern, which was constructed by a 
Russian company (formed in 1896) under an agreement with 
China. That country retained the right to purchase the line 36 
years after its opening to traffic, and, 2 years later, also granted 
Russia a 25 years’ lease for the construction of a branch line to 
Port Arthur. But the defeat of Russia by Japan in 1905 changed 
all this and, among other things, resulted in the transfer to Japan 
of all the Russian rights in South Manchuria — the area, that is, 
in which the branch line had been built. However, those two 
countries succeeded in defining their respective interests in Man- 
churia as a result of a series of secret agreements concluded 
between 1907 and 1916, only to see the whole question thrown into 
the melting pot by the Russian Revolution. The railway was one 
of the questions discussed in the Washington Conference in 1922, 
but Russia was not represented there. At that time the Allies 
were controlling the line, and they now handed it over to China. 
The Soviet Government at once began again to “take notice’’ of 
what was going on, and in 1924 reached an agreement with China 
for joint management of the railway, and providing that the future 
status of the main line from Heilungkiang to Vladivostok should 
be determined by the two countries alone, to the exclusion of any 
third party or parties. 
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The wheel of fortune has now come full turn, back to the posi- 
tion of 20 years ago, after an interlude in which Japan succeeded 
in seizing control of Manchuria and buying the railway (in 1935) 
from the Soviet Government. In its turn, the defeat of Japan has 
changed all this, bringing Russia and China face to face again, 
and the treaty just concluded between them augurs well for the 
future in that it has laid down the basis for future collaboration 
in the ownership and management of the whole railway system of 
Manchuria, while at the same time securing China’s right to 

ventual ownership after 40 years. 

Russia’s main reason for building the railway was to save 600 
miles in the journey to the sea, by going straight across Manchuria 
instead of round the vast bend of the Amur, and as the whole 
railway system has been planned to improve communication with 
warm water ports, Russia has a primary interest in regaining a 
share in the control of the line she was originally instrumental in 
building. 


The Work of U.N.R.R.A. 

The delegates at the 3rd session of the Council of U.N.R.R.A. 
in London in August were well aware of the criticisms which have 
been levelled against the Administration in recent months. Few, 
however, were disposed to waste much time in reviewing the 
errors of the past, for many of which indeed the responsibility 

st be at least shared by Governments and other authorities. 
T h ere was general agreement that, broadly speaking, the work of 
preparation had been well done, and the beneficiaries have been 
iphatic in their expressions of gratitude. 
In June 30, 1945 the Administration had a reasonable prospect 
\ving at its disposal money and supplies equivalent to approxi- 
tely $1,863 million. This was a little less than the figures 
officially quoted when U.N.R.R.A. was created in 1943, but 
the whole national contributions have not fallen far below ex- 
tations, and some further small contributions may be expected 

m countries who have not yet paid in full. Of the total, $550 

illion authorized by the United States still needs appropriation 

Congress before it becomes available to the Administration. 
estimated costs to be incurred up to the end of 1945 (including 
inistrative contributions, supplies, shipping and services, and 
procurements to be shipped next year) total $1,661 million, 

1 balance of about $220 million; part of which will more- 

iot be immediately available at the beginning of 1946. 

, therefore, Governments are prepared to make a further 
on, U.N.R.R.A. would be obliged to wind up early in 
vith the job in Europe still only half completed, and very 
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little done to meet the claims of either China or the U.S.S.R. 
The most important resolution of the Council therefore recom- 
mended a further allocation equivalent to 1 per cent of national 


income for the year ending June 30, 1943. The burden of relief 


and rehabilitation in Italy, which has so far fallen exclusively on 
three Governments, those of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Canada, is also to be transferred to U.N.R.R.A., and a 
similar step has been authorized in relation to Austria, Korea, and 
Formosa. Even if the allocations now recommended are paid in 
full, it seems certain that the beneficiaries’ claims will have to be 
substantially scaled down. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION IN CANADA 


HE results of the general election held on June 11, 1945 in 

the Dominion of Canada returned to power, for the sixth of 

the seven Parliaments convoked since the end of the previous 
war, the Liberal Party led by the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King. The Liberals have a strength of 119 ina House of Commons 
of 245 Members, but Mr. King may count upon the support of 
perhaps ten or more Members of Liberal persuasion, and this more 
or less affiliated group, largely composed of French-Canadians, 
will give him a narrow but sufficient majority. The Opposition 
parties have, however, significantly increased their representation. 
The Progressive Conservative Party, the new leader of which, Mr. 
John Bracken, enters the House for the first time, increased its 
seats from 38 to 66, and the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, the Socialist movement led by Mr. M. J. Coldwell, increased 
from 10 to 28 seats. A number of minor parties also won seats, 
among them the Social Credit Party, with 13, wholly in Alberta; 
the “‘Bloc Populaire” in Quebec, two; while the Communist 
Party, under the name of “Labour Progressive’, held one seat in 
Montreal. 

There is very little agreement between the larger of these parties, 
and their common action against the Government will be excep- 
tional. The dominance of the Liberal Party in the House is, then, 
more or less securely retained after its long term of office, but it 
will have to meet sustained pressure from the strengthened Con- 
servatives and C.C.F., and it is generally assumed that the present 
Parliament, the twentieth since Confederation fn 1867, will not 
run its full length of five years. 

Such is the distribution of electoral or political power in 
Canada between the various geographical regions and racial and 
religious sections that a party, to secure a majority and form a 
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Government, must carry a large proportion either of the 82 mainly 
English-speaking constituencies in Ontario, or of the 65 mainly 
French-speaking constituencies in Quebec, and, in addition, carry 
substantial groups of seats in the remaining provinces, particularly 
in the western provinces, with 55 seats. ‘Thus, Ontario, French- 
Canada, and the three prairie provinces of Western Canada form 
“power centres’’, and that party which can combine two of them 
usually forms the Government. Not infrequently in the past Con- 
servative Governments have depended on a majority drawn in the 
first instance from Ontario and, more recently, Liberal Govern- 
ments have mainly rested upon the strength of a solid bloc of 
Quebec seats and upon groups of seats in western or other parts 
of Canada. In the war-time election of March 25, 1940 the 
Liberal Party carried substantial proportions of each of these three 
centres of electoral power. It won the largest number of members 
from Quebec, from Ontario, and from the western provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, and:this 
unique demonstration of national agreement was responsible for 
the unusual majority which supported the Liberal Government 
throughout the war years. But ordinarily Canadian majorities in 
the House are drawn from two of the three more populous groups 
of provinces. The structure of Canadian unity and politics is 
molecular —a series of systems, rather than atomic; a single 
system and sectional forces are ever at work to make Canadian 
party politics supremely the art and science of the possible. It is 
the measure of Mr. Mackenzie King’s remarkable skill and states- 
manship that at the conclusion of a war and at a moment of 
onsiderable tension between various groups in Canada, he suc- 
eeded in overcoming the deeper cultural and economic rivalries 
nd uniting some at least of them at the national level in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. 


DoustTs OF A LIBERAL VICTORY 
\t the nadir of Liberal Party fortunes towards the end of 1943, 
lowing the Ontario provincial elections when the provincial 
beral Government was swept out of office by the Conservatives 
| the C.C.F., or at the height of the severe controversy so 
rgely between French and English Canadians over the con- 
ription of men for overseas service in early 1945, few competent 
servers of the Canadian political scene would have confidently 
redicted a Liberal victory in the first post-war election, and there 
many who had come to the conclusion that the long domin- 
of the Liberal Party in Canadian politics was almost fatally 
itened. A basis for their judgment was not wanting. In each 
three centres upon which the Liberal Party had depended 
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since 1940 there were apparently unmistakable evidences of the 
rise of other parties, and the swing away from the Liberals was 
seemingly proven in the results of provincial elections, not only 
in Ontario, but in Quebec and the western provinces. 

In the Ontario provincial elections held on August 5, 1943 the 
Liberal Government was severely defeated and its strength in the 
Legislature reduced to 15, compared with the 38 seats of the Con- 
servatives under Colonel George Drew and the C.C.F. under Mr. 
E. B. Jolliffe, with 34 seats. In the same month several Federal or 
national by-elections in Western Canada were also won by the 
C.C.F., and it appeared that the currents of feeling among western 
prairie farmers, like those among the industrial workers of 
the urban seats in Ontario, were flowing in the direction of the 
socialist policies advocated by the C.C.F. This estimate of the 
strength of the new Socialist Party, founded in 1932, seemed to 
be confirmed by its heavy defeat of the Liberal Government in 
the prairie province of Saskatchewan in June, 1945. It needed 
only the defeat of the Liberal Government in the province of 
Quebec to justify the assertion that the Liberal Party was 
threatened in each of the three “power centres’’, in Ontario, in 
the agricultural west, and in Quebec. This third result followed 
from the elections held in that province on August 8, 1944, when 
the Liberal Premier, M. Adelard Godbout, and the Liberal 
Party were defeated by the ‘“Union Nationale” party led by M. 
Maurice Duplessis. At the end of the year 1944 the difficulties of 
Mr. King’s Government at Ottawa were further increased by the 
emergence of the no less fierce conflict of opinion over the con- 
scription issue. For opposing reasons, both English-speaking 
Canada and French-speaking Canada bitterly criticized Mr. 
King’s policy. In Quebec, for example, the provincial Legislature, 
by a vote of 67 to 5, resolved “ardently to protest against the 
imposition of conscription in Canada for overseas service and 
extremely regrets that Mr. King has broken his most sacred 
pledges”. In English-speaking Canada there were equally strong 
demands for the policy of conscription, and in a by- -election 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, former Commander of the 1st 
Canadian Army, standing for election in Ontario in his new 
capacity as Minister of National Defence, was defeated by a 
Conservative candidate. This opposition to Mr. King and the 
Liberal Government at Ottawa was neatly epitomized in the 
earlier resignation from the Government of Colonel J. L. Ralston, 
speaking for the English-Canadian insistence upon conscription, 
and Mr. C. G. Power, speaking for the Quebec opposition to its 
imposition. 

Thus between 1943, if not earlier, and the close of the war in 
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i Europe the Liberal Party was faced by powerful and successful 
1s groups opposing its policies in the three power centres: in Ontario, 
ly by the Conservatives and the C.C.F., in Quebec, by the nationalists, 
and in the West by the C.C.F. which formed the Government in 
T Saskatchewan and was strong in Manitoba and British Columbia. 
re [n Alberta provincial elections on August 8, 1944 confirmed the 
Social Credit Party in office, and revealed little Liberal strength 
there. 
01 POLITICAL FEELING AFTER THE Two Wars 
ne The results of this series of provincial elections and of Federal 
r by-elections suggested that post-war political feelings in 1945 and 
' those which followed the previous European war were not dis- 
he similar. In Quebec, nationalism was resurgent, and the conscrip- 
he tion issue was dividing French from English-Canada; in English- 
t speaking Canada industrial discontent in the urban centres and 
ir agricultural protest movements in the rural areas were similarly 
ed challenging the older political parties and seeking expression in 
of political movements. Thus, the rise of the C.C.F. in recent years 
a was compared with the rise of the Progressive Party and the 
it isolated labour movements between 1917 and 1921. 
ed If party tactics are a sufficient guide, it is quite clear that the 
increase in the strength of the C.C.F. throughout the last few 
years played a decisive part in shaping the appeal of both the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties to the electorate before and 
during the campaign of June, 1945. It is a tribute, indeed, to the 
progressive” trends in Canadian political thinking and to the 
ibility of the C.C.F. to appeal to it, that both the Liberals and the 
onservatives devoted much of their energies to the tactics of 
fF efeating the C.C.F. candidates, and in opposing its socialist 
re programme. 
On the part of the Liberal Party the tactics of the election cam- 
paign and its preparatory periods were not those of overt opposi- 
1 to the C.C.F., and Mr. King, for example, rarely if ever 
tacked the C.C.F. programme — indeed, the margin of difference 
tween the Liberal Party’s progressive wing and the C.C.F. is not 
wide as may appear. On the contrary, the Liberal Party, in 
ffect, accepted the social reform and more moderate aspects of 
C.C.F. programme, first at a meeting of the National Liberal 
ederation in September, 1943, and later in a series of measures 
roduced into and adopted by the House of Commons between 
iary, 1944 and March, 1945. ‘These measures included a 
| programme of social services, such as family allowances, 
h, housing schemes, soldiers’ rehabilitation, and the establish- 
f three new Ministries —the Departments of Veterans’ 
, of Reconstruction, and of National Health and Welfare. 
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The Liberal Party thus adopted a left-centre position which ap- 
pealed to many possible C.C.F. voters, but was not too advanced 
either for the more conservative sentiments of French-Canada or 
for the hesitations of the voters in the middle income group of 
English-Canadian shop-keepers, artisans, or small business men. 
Both Liberals and C.C.F. Party supporters seem to agree that this 
Liberal programme severely weakened the appeal of the Socialist 
Party and was largely responsible for the swing of the voters in at 
least English-speaking Canada away from the C.C.F., for example 
in Ontario, and won over a number of usually Conservative seats 
in industrial regions. This Liberal programme also demonstrated 
the success of its appeal in French-Canada, but there other forces 
were also at work. 

On the part of the Conservative Party there was equal recogni- 
tion of the undoubted progressive trend of political opinion 
throughout English-speaking Canada. The main strength of the 
Conservative Party in Ontario and English-speaking Canada has 
formerly been found in urban industrial constituencies, and 
working class voters, for example, in Toronto, and Hamilton, 
Ontario have been traditionally regarded as protectionist and 
conservative in politics. The rise of the C.C.F. in Ontario 
industrial areas, therefore, struck at the basis of the Conservative 


voting strength and after the defeat in a by-election in York, 
South Ontario in 1942, of the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, a 
former Conservative Prime Minister of Canada, Conservative 
party officers were convinced that new tactics must be adopted to 
preserve the party hold on the urban seats. 


New TACTICS OF THE CONSERVATIVES 

Observing the rise of the C.C.F. in these seats, and conscious 
of its lack of support in many agricultural constituencies, the 
Conservative Party decided to re-invigorate its policies and organ- 
ization. In December, 1942, at a party convention in Winnipeg, 
it chose as its leader Mr. John Bracken, who was of progressive 
outlook and who as Premier of the wheat-growing province of 
Manitoba since 1922 had shown the strength of his hold upon the 
farming community. At the same meeting the name of the party 
was changed to “Progressive Conservative’, and in the ensuing 
three years the party attempted to make its strength felt both in 
urban districts of Ontario and throughout the agricultural 
community of Canada. 

Co-incident with this new effort of the Conservative Party, there 
issued from Ontario an increasing stream of pamphlets, books, and 
other propaganda directed against “socialism”, “‘Government 
interference’’, ‘‘controls’’, and other manifestations of left-wing 
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policy. ‘The Conservative Party has denied any responsibility for 
this considerable educational endeavour, the costs of which are 
reported to have been met by business men interested in public 
questions and alarmed by the apparent strength of the socialist 
movement in Canada. This propaganda played a significant part 
in the results of the election. In some constituencies it aided the 
Conservatives, in others it helped the Liberals, and, except in 
well-organized C.C.F. seats, it indubitably weakened the earlier 
current of support manifested for this new party. On the whole, 
the propaganda seems to have aided the Liberals more than any 
other party by checking the expansion of the C.C.F. vote and 
diverting the progressive but middle-of-the-road voters away from 
the C.C.F. and towards the Liberals. 

The trends of opinion and the issues in Quebec and other 
French-Canadian constituencies reflected much of the desire for 
reforms in the field of social services, but the C.C.F. had so far 
shown no signs of making any impact upon Quebec opinion, though 
in the provincial election it carried one seat in a mining con- 
stituency, and, for the most part, other issues overshadowed those 
associated with reform measures. The French-Canadian position 
may, then, more appropriately be discussed in the comment on the 
election results. 

These results, first, in the mainly English-speaking con- 
tituencies, divided as follows: 

Ontario — Conservatives, 48; Liberals, 34; C.C.F., nil. 

Prairie Provinces — Manitoba: Liberals, 10; C.C.F., 5; Con- 
ervatives, 2, Saskatchewan (where the C.C.F. is in office pro- 
vincially): C.C.F., 18; Liberals, 2; Conservatives, 1. Alberta 
where a Social Credit Government is in office): Social Credit, 
13; Liberals, 2; Conservatives, 2; C.C.F., nil. 

British Columbia — Liberals, 5; Conservatives, 5; C.C.F. and 
independent C.C.F., 5; and independent (usually of Liberal 
views), I. 

Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 

nce Edward Island: Liberals, 20; Conservatives, 6; 

C.F. i. 

Without counting independents, the results as a whole in these 

unly English-speaking provinces were: Liberals, 73; Progressive 

nservatives, 65; C.C.F., 28; and Social Credit, 13. 

\ few of the seats included in the computation above have 
nch-Canadian and partly French-Canadian electorates. ‘These 

ts are some twenty in‘number. Almost every one of them 
ied a Liberal candidate to the House of Commons. In the 

5 Quebec constituencies the results were: Liberals 46, Progressive 
Conservatives 1, Independent Liberals 7, Independents 7, Bloc 
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Populaire 2, Union Nationale 1, Labour Progressive 1, and C.C.F. 
nil. The independent Liberals and perhaps some of the inde- 
pendents will normally support Mr. King’s Government. Thus, 
in the Liberal Party in the House there will be some 50 to 60 
combined Liberals and Independents in Quebec and up to 20 
other Members, elected from French-Canadian or partly French- 
Canadian seats in such parts of Canada as eastern and northern 
Ontario and northern New Brunswick. 


SECTIONAL FORCES IN CANADIAN POLITICS 

In the distribution of these seats among the parties and pro- 
vinces, the sectional forces which operate in Canadian politics are 
clearly visible. French-Canada within and without Quebec has 
remained in the Liberal Party and forms, for the most part, a 
strong and solid group solely in that party. Outside it, there are 
in the Quebec seats only one Progressive Conservative, two Bloc 
Populaire, a single Communist, and a few independent Members. 
The foundation of Liberal strength, however, is not solely in 
French-Canada. Unlike any other party, the Liberal Party draws 
its support from each part of Canada and has proved itself alone 
capable of forming what might be termed a “national party”’, and 
its ability to do so, demonstrated in its election programmes and 
tactics, has been proven by the election in results; in Ontario, in 
the Maritime provinces, and in the west as well as in Quebec, the 
Liberals won substantial strength. Thus, the Liberal Party com- 
bines east and west, farming and urban communities, and French 
and English. 

The strength of the Conservative Party showed a marked in- 
crease, and Mr. Bracken’s appeal as a political leader intimately 
acquainted with farming problems proved effective in perhaps 20 
Ontario farming seats where Liberals had formerly been success- 
ful. But his strength remains mainly in Ontario, where 48 of his 
66 seats are found. In the three prairie provinces he only gained 
5 seats, with another 5 in British Columbia, and 6 in the Maritime 
provinces. Thus, the Conservative Party remains primarily an 
Ontario party. 

Similarly, the C.C.F. remains a western party and its main 
strength lies in Saskatchewan. Only one of its 28 seats lies east of 
Manitoba, and in industrial Ontario, where it made such progress 
in the provincial elections of 1943, it failed to gain a single seat. 
It remains however a rising force. Its strength in the House of 
Commons is nearly tripled, and its total vote rose throughout 
Canada from 8 per cent in 1940 to 15 per cent in 1945. In con- 
trast, despite its greater success in carrying seats, the Conservative 
national vote fell very slightly below the 29 per cent won in 1940. 
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The Social Credit movement, which ran 94 candidates, elected 
its 13 wholly in Alberta. 

Thus, French-Canada is, as it has been since 1891, Liberal, 
Ontario is mainly Conservative, and the western provinces are 
divided between Liberals, C.C.F., and Social Credit. The Labour 
Progressive or Communist Party ran 68 candidates, mainly in 
industrial ridings with voters of mixed national origins or where the 
C.C.F was powerful, and the C.C.F. attributes its defeat in some 
15 seats directly to the opposition of the small Communist 
organization. 

In Quebec and French-speaking constituencies somewhat 
different issues divided the voters. ‘The issues of social reform 
existed and the C.C.F. ran some 30 candidates, but progressive 
opinion was largely satisfied by the Liberal programme of social 
services. By only a slight simplification, the issue in French- 
Canada can be summarized in the statement that the choice before 
Quebec voters was between those parties which were national in 
their appeal, which were Canadian as well as French-Canadian in 
their foundation, and those parties whose appeal was largely 
sectional and even racial or “cultural”, with strength only in 
Quebec. The Progressive Conservative Party as such, like the 
C.C.F., had few candidates in Quebec. Thus the main opponents 
of the Liberal Party were dissident Liberals, who quickly found it 
necessary to return to the Liberal fold, and the Union Nationale 
Party, wholly based in Quebec and largely nationalist or pro- 
vincialist in appeal, with a Government in office at Quebec under 
\i. Duplessis. In addition, there was the smaller Bloc Populaire 
group. As the campaign proceeded the dissident Liberals aban- 

loned any plans to form a separate party and, in the main, the 

ioice before French-Canadians became a choice between official 
Liberal candidates, associated with the national Liberal Party, 
nd candidates of the Union Nationale and the independents or 
thers. ‘he conscription issue was, moreover, largely dead, and 
with the end of the European war it ceased to embitter French- 
Canada. On the whole, then, it was possible for French-Canadian 
lectors to overlook that issue and to decide between Liberal 
didates prepared to work with English-speaking Liberals 
ughout Canada and candidates of weaker groups representing 
onalist points of view and urging Quebec to assert its power 
separate and strictly French-speaking and Catholic province. 


FRENCH CANADIANS VOTE NATIONALLY 
he decision taken by French-Canadian voters is manifestly 
Only two candidates of the Bloc Populaire were elected and 
f the independents elected are of Liberal sympathies. There 
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is one Progressive Conservative Member and only one appears to 
be definitely a member of the Union Nationale group. The official 
Liberal Party carried 46 seats and, as stated earlier, may reveal in 
the present session of the House, which opens in September, a 
strength of as many as 50 or 60 seats. Canadian political observers, 
on this evidence, have therefore concluded that Quebec turned its 
back, in present circumstances, on the formation of an exclusively 
French-Canadian, Catholic, party and voted not sectionally but 
nationally, not only as French-Canadians, but as Canadians. 

Such an interpretation in no way qualifies the powerful cultural 
unity of the French-Canadian people or their deep-seated opposi- 
tion to what they have since 1917 regarded as the readiness of the 
English-Canadian majority to impose foreign policies and war 
obligations, such as conscription, upon them. 

There were other factors than the clear choice between 
“national” and “sectional” parties. Thus, there were the results 
of an Ontario provincial election on June 4, 1945, one week before 
the Federal Election, when Premier George Drew, formerly in 
office with a minority of Conservative seats in the Legislature, 
went to the country and reduced the C.C.F. official opposition 
from more than 30 to 6, and the Liberals from 16 to 11, himself 
winning 66 seats. In Quebec, the Ontario Conservatives are 
regarded as the arch rivals of French-Canada and as the principal 
initiators of the policy of conscription. To French-Canada, then, 
the overwhelming success of the Ontario Conservatives was a 
symbol bestirring old emotions and suggesting the possibility that 
the Conservatives, fighting the election in Ontario and elsewhere 
in Canada partly on the conscription issue, might gain power in 
Ottawa, as they had gained power in the provincial capital of 
Ontario, Toronto. This possibility accelerated, but accelerated 
rather than determined, the already powerful trend of French- 
Canadian voters back towards the Liberal Party of Mr. King. 

In the result, then, the Liberal Party carried Quebec, due to a 
complex of issues, and won widely scattered support across the 
rest of Canada, not excepting Ontario. In the rest of Canada, as 
in Quebec, a national, as distinct from sectional, issue also carried 
weight. As the campaign proceeded more and more of the 
electorate came to the conclusion that only Mr. King and the 
Liberal Party looked like forming a Government and, as the 
alternative of government drawn from a House divided into three 
or perhaps four groups of more or less equal strength was con- 
sidered, still stronger seemed the wisdom of making sure thai. one 
party, for some people almost any party, had a majority. Thus, 
many a possible Conservative or possible C.C.F. voter in English- 
Canada and many a good nationalist in French-Canada decided to 





to 
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vote, not for his party point of view, but for a Government, and 
to these voters, only Mr. King seemed to be likely to offer that 
opportunity. Moreover, there was still the war against Japan and 
there were still war-time conditions, both good — such as the 
efficiency of the Liberals’ conduct of the war effort — and bad — 
such as rationing and other annoyances. Economic conditions also 
remained satisfactory, employment was not only high but there 
was a pressing demand for more men and women in all industries 
and on the farm, and prices were good and demand for products 
nsistent. What these voters will feel when and if economic con- 
ditions deteriorate and when the Liberals have had their sixth 
term of office since 1921, the future must reveal. But on June 11, 
1945 they voted for Mr. King, and the Liberal vote only fell from 
some 2,352,000 in 1940 to 2,029,000 in 1945. ‘The soldier vote, 
it is interesting to observe, as a whole roughly approximated in its 
party divisions to the civilian vote, though the overseas vote slightly 
favoured the C.C.F. 

In these considerations and in the voting itself, the war was not 
in issue. Sections of French-Canada continue to regard the war 
is, in some manner, due wholly to Canada’s membership of the 
British Commonwealth, but all French-Canadians except the ex- 
treme minority share with English-Canadians the recognition of 
the dangers that faced Canada in, say, 1940, and French-Canadians 
their overwhelming majority have accepted taxation as onerous 

; that in Britain, and have shared in the mobilization of Canada 
for war production. Their judgment of the issues at stake in the 
ar were at first more hesitant and perhaps less clear and their 
rticipation in the armed forces much less whole-hearted, but 
oluntary enlistments exceeded those in the war of 1914-18, and 
the Canadian divisions which fought in Europe some of the 

st regiments were composed of French-Canadians. It is a 
sure of Mr. King’s political abilities and his national outlook 

t he overcame the rivalries of English and French-Canada and 

t he led Canada, not only into the war, but now into the peace, 

nited nation. 


THE CONSCRIPTION IsSUE 

Only through the conscription issue did the war and external 
rs, international or Commonwealth, create important differ- 

; between the various parties. Indeed, external affairs pro- 

| no immediate and concrete issues in the Election. All parties 
nize Canadian responsibilities in the conduct and conclusion 
the Pacific war, both as a member of the British Commonwealth 
s a neighbour of the United States. Equally, there is little or 
sion however greatly the emphasis of the parties may vary, 
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about Canada’s relations with Britain or other nations of the Com- 
monwealth, and no issue of “status” appeared of any importance 
in the campaign. In Quebec “nationalists” made their familiar 
use of the terms “imperialism”, “British wars’, etc., and in 
Ontario, traditional “imperial” sentiment was not without its 
expression. But these are the extremes of small minorities. For 
the overwhelming majority of the Canadian people, whatever their 
party, speech, or province, the position of Canada in the Common- 
wealth is taken for granted and, in existing circumstances, no 
party presently attempting to appeal for national support would 
with advantage seek to alter that position either in the direction of 
centralization or of total separation. Relations with the United 
States are equally beyond serious party controversy, the two 
positions of Canada as a British nation and as a North American 
State are not felt to be in conflict nor their foundations in need of 
change, and the days of elections fought on such slogans as “No 
truck or trade with the Yankees” are long past. Of the opposite 
view, there are Canadians who emphasize perhaps more than the 
majority “the continental destiny” of the Dominion, but for the 
majority such a feeling does not go beyond the recognition that 
relations with the United States, particularly in foreign affairs 
impinging upon the security of the continent, must conform in 
large measure to the broader interests of the United States or 
those which are shared in common with the United States. In 
these circumstances, however, such Canadians will usually fail to 
see that the Canadian position is more than geographically different 
from that of Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, or the Common- 
wealth as a whole. Undoubtedly, Canadian relationships with the 
United States must multiply, as indeed will those with Britain and 
ithe Soviet Union, but all of these relationships are believed to be 
possible on the basis of friendship between independent and, in 
‘ constitutional if not other terms, sovereign States. Sentiment as 
to annexation to the United States, for example, was tested in one 
constituency by a candidate specifically espousing this policy, and 
he polled some 400 votes in a constituency of 50,000 voters. 
Foreign policy and external policy, then, played no specific or 
obvious part as issues in the Election. But the context of the world 
was present in the mind’s-eye of most Canadians as they cast their 
votes on Election day. As the context of all Canadian problems, 
as a source of economic and political opportunities or difficulties, of 
the wars and the peace, events beyond the frontiers of Canada 
shaped not a few voters’ decisions. Rightly or wrongly, most 
Canadians share little of the older optimism about the nature of 
the world in which Canada has grown up, and more and more that 
world context seems difficult, and still dangerous. Unuttered and 
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undebated, this almost unconsciously formed conviction, this 
scarcely formulated estimate of the conditions of Canadian national 
existence, exerted its mede of influence. It contributed to the 
decision taken in the Election that Canada must have an ex- 
peienced and certainly a stable Government, and that this stability 
should be founded upon a single party drawing its support from 
the several parts of Canada rather than upon arrangements be- 
tween different rival parties and groups. Thus, the world at large 
in some measure shared with other and local influences in con- 
tributing to the victory of the Liberal Party and the maintenance 
in power of the Government of Mr. Mackenzie King. 
G. S. 


THE BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENT 
II 


HE International Monetary Fund and the International 
"| Bank for Reconstruction and Development will both deal 
with the national Central Banks of their members, or with 
the national Treasury, or the Exchange Equalization Fund, or 
whatever is the national organ for such purposes. Fund and Bank 
are international additions to the existing organization of national 
foreign exchange and capital markets. Dealings of the Inter- 
national Fund will be confined to the Central Banks or similar 
national organs, but the International Bank will also come into 
ontact with individuals or corporations in the national capital 
markets. 
he public is therefore likely to see more of the activities of the 
international Bank than of the Fund. Its name will be upon 
rospectuses as a guarantor, and its official reports on projects will 
interesting information for all international investors. The 
estments it guarantees will very obviously affect the condition 
ind development of foreign commercial markets in the countries 
vhere they are made, if they are of any magnitude. The Bank is 
kely to be called upon by public opinion in various countries to 
cilitate and encourage the resumption of foreign lending, and 
thout some such organ it seems very unlikely that foreign 
nding would be resumed on the scale necessary to restore a 
namic equilibrium. On the other hand, the more successful 
international Fund is in clearing international balances of 
ments, the less will be heard about it. 
Both Bank and Fund will function as international pools of the 
ibers’ various national currencies and gold, subscribed by 


nber national Governments and managed by international 
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boards of Governors. These currencies will be lent in the mem- 
bers’ financial markets. The Bank will lend direct, or guarantee 
private loans of foreign currency in any member country for 
long periods to promote international reconstruction and develop- 
ment, but not for relief and rehabilitation. The Fund will lend 
for short periods under the legal form of a sale of some desired 
foreign currency from the pool to the borrowing nation’s Central 
Bank, paid for in the buying nation’s own currency, which will 
thus be added to the pool in the place of the one borrowed. 

The rates of exchange at which these short term borrowings by 
purchase and lendings by sale will take place are to be fixed when 
the Fund is set up, and will only be alterable after notice and 
consultation. Hence the operations of exchanging currencies 
through the Fund will keep those agreed rates of exchange 
effective for considerable periods, thus making it possible for 
import and export merchants to rely upon their calculations of 
profit, and giving them the necessary confidence to venture. If 
there is an excessive demand for, say, U.S. dollars in any national 
market the national Central Bank concerned will buy dollars 
from the Fund at the fixed rate of exchange, selling to the fund in 
exchange its own national currency, and putting the dollars on the 
national foreign exchange market. This is borrowing dollars 
short. When the market goes the other way, dollars can be sold 
back to the Fund and national currency thus bought back. This 
is repaying dollars. 

It may seem far-fetched to the ordinary home trader to call this 
process borrowing and lending, but after all any currency note is 
itself an I1.0.U. of some Government. The national Govern- 
ments could pay in large 1.0.U.s of the exact amount to odd 
fractions if they liked. That would be a promise to pay a lot of 
other promises to pay. For that matter, all that is really necessary 
is a debit entry in one ledger, and a credit entry in another. 

This process of short period borrowing, lending, and repaying 
will also serve to clear the net balances due between nationals of 
the member countries. It will be remembered that Lord Keynes’ 
original simpler and more elegant proposal, as adopted by the 
Treasury, was actually called an International Clearing Union. 
Now, in any clearing each of the members adds up what he owes 
to each other individual member, subtracts whatever he is owed 
by each member, and settles the balances only. If the members 
clear in a common currency one payment will do it. In this 
proposed international foreign exchange clearing the balances of 
payment will appear in the Fund as purchases and sales of various 
currencies, but especially dollars and sterling, the nearest approach 
to international currencies. 
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If international buying and selling of goods and services and 
international long period borrowing and lending are taking place 
under appropriate conditions at suitable rates of exchange, the 
purchases and sales of any currency through the Fund will 
balance one another (with some fluctuations either way) over a 
reasonably short period. If the rates of exchange and other 
factors are not appropriate to one another some currency or other 
will be bought — that is, borrowed — in excess and will tend to 
become steadily scarcer. The most likely currency to become 
scarce is the dollar. Scarcity of a currency is a danger signal 
calling for special measures to correct it, not even excluding, 
among other measures, changes in the rates of exchange; meantime, 
the scarce currency may have to be rationed by the Fund and by 
the national Central Banks. Rationing the scarce currency will 
make it possible for all international balances to be cleared 
through the Fund. 

The Bank will function much more simply than the Fund. 
Borrowers will be the central or local Governments of the mem- 
bers, or any business, agricultural, or industrial enterprise in a 
member’s territory. Borrowers will only get loans or guarantees 
if they show that they cannot obtain accommodation on reasonable 
terms from the capital markets. The loans will always be of 

irrencies foreign to the borrower, to enable him to buy some- 

re abroad, but as a rule he will not be tied to buy in any par- 
ilar country. These loans will not be concerned with the old 
debts or similar obligations, but with new business. In 
t of fact, though the Bank may lend direct from its funds, or 
rrow elsewhere to lend again or participate in a loan with 
hers, the greater part of its business will be guarantees. Taking 
guarantee of the Government of the country in which the 
is to be made, the Bank will add the guarantees of its members 
to the amount of their subscriptions, and thus make the pay- 
nt of interest and amortization to the private lenders as nearly 
tain as is humanly possible. The Bank can only lend, partici- 
or guarantee up to the amount of its unimpaired capital and 

is reserves — a very conservative limit. 

Loans will only be made by the Bank on concrete projects 

h can be reduced to facts and figures and subjected to the 
| banker’s tests. The use of the funds lent will be supervized 
table cases. Further, the effect of any project on the general 
national economic position will be taken into account, and 
taken to safeguard the stability of members’ rates of exchange 
g the processes of paying over the loans or making service 
ents. Provision is made for safeguarding the interests of both 
rs and creditors in any economic earthquake like that of 
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1929, though it is hoped that co-ordinated national policies of ful! 
employment will make such crises unlikely. 

This provision for careful examination of each project for a 
loan is one reason why many United States bankers prefer the 
Bank to the Fund, and some would like to make the Bank res- 
ponsible instead of the Fund for stabilizing rates of exchange. 
But this view really overlooks the nature of this kind of operation 
in relation to long and short borrowing. Exchange controls must 
be able to lay their hands instantly upon supplies of foreign cur- 
rency if they are to operate through the free market — and not by 
way of rationing —to keep the rates of exchange stable within 
announced limits. There is no time for long negotiations about 
loans in such operations. The Central Banks must therefore be 
given power as it were to overdraw to a limit in foreign currencies, 
the limit being fixed in advance on the assumption that the member 
will sometimes be in credit, sometimes in debit, but over a year 
or so will break even. This is done in the proposed Fund Agree- 
ment by fixing for each member a quota, which he will subscribe 
partly in gold or the equivalent, and partly in his own currency. 
His “‘overdrafts’’, that is, his purchases, are limited to an increast 
by 25 per cent of the amount of his currency in his quota in any 
one year and a total doubling of the amount of his quota. That 
would take four or five years, according to the amount of gold he 
had paid in when contributing his quota. 

Of course the Bank and Fund will charge for their services. 
The Bank will charge between 1 and 14 per cent commission for 
its guarantee. If it lends direct it will charge interest. At present 
rates this might call for a rate of interest of 4 to 44 per cent, which 
would be easily borne in capital-starved countries. In some of 
them it would appear fantastically low. The Fund’s charges are 
more complicated, since they are intended to prevent abuse of the 
Fund by excessive borrowing. There is no charge for purchases 
of foreign currency from the Fund if they do not in the aggregate 
exceed the value of the gold subscribed by the member. That isa 
true purchase; not borrowing. And if the member does not 
borrow more than 25 per cent above his quota, he pays only a 
service charge, normally ? per cent for the first three months. 
Thereafter, if he remains in debit more than three months or 
goes on borrowing more, he pays a progressively increasing rate 
on his average daily balances, which increases more than pro- 
portionately with the increase in the amount and time the debt is 
outstanding. When the rate of these charges has risen to 4 per 
cent per annum, Fund and member must consult together to 
reduce the debit balance. Meantime, if there is no reduction the 
charges will mount quickly to 5 per cent, after which, failing 
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agreement, the Fund may charge what it deems appropriate. 
[hese charges are payable in gold in proportion to the member’s 
reserves of gold, and the rest in his currency. 

The object of these ultimate penal charges is clearly to prevent 
abuse of the Fund’s facilities. Whether they would suffice is 
another question on which critics are not satisfied. It is not 
difficult to see how some abuses could arise. The amounts of the 
quotas in the Fund, originally fixed by a formula designed to 
measure the probable swing of normal fluctuations in each 
member’s balance of payments, were altered in negotiations on a 
horse-trading basis. Many United States critics think that the 
quotas finally allotted to China and the U.S.S.R., in particular, 
are in excess of their true needs by the original standards. These 
critics fear that part of these short-term funds may be used by 
those countries to finance long-term reconstruction or develop- 
ment without the salutary checks which would be imposed if they 
had to borrow through the Bank. It is quite possible that this 
could be done to some extent before the fact would become 
apparent to the Executive Directors and President of the Bank, 
if these two Governments chose to act contrary to their explicit 
undertakings. There is no reason to expect such action, and a 
proper presumption against it. But if it took place the amount of 
the excess of the quota which would be involved would not be so 
great as to make much difference. And it is true that the post-war 
requirements of China, especially, are very difficult to forecast. 

{nother abuse which was foreseen and provided against is the 
possibility of borrowing from the Fund while using the proceeds 

f other operations, exports for example, to build up the national 

ld reserves or reserves of dollars. In this way dollars would be 
irained out of the Fund. Members are therefore required to use 

appropriate part of such increases in their reserves of gold, or 

e equivalent of gold, to repurchase their own currency from the 

ind, in accordance with a formula. This formula is such that if, 

r example, a year’s net increase in any country’s reserves equals 

net borrowings from the Fund, all that excess borrowing must 

epaid by repurchasing the country’s currency from the Fund. 
formula is modified by various provisos designed to prevent 
lue hardship. 

Perhaps the chief fear of the American critics is that dollars 

inevitably become scarce, because the members will borrow 
the limit allowed as rapidly as they are allowed rather than face 
opular policies, such as balancing annual Budgets and reducing 
Then, they think, the currencies must be devalued, or 
lollars must be lent to the Fund, or both. In either case 
nited States would be exploited, with no lasting benefit 
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to anybody. Now it cannot be denied that this kind of reasoning 
was orthodox British doctrine up to 1930. And of course such a 
sequence of events is a theoretical possibility still, especially if the 
policies of full employment to which most Governments are 
committed prove too difficult to carry out or co-ordinate. But 
after all the scheme rests mainly on the economic wisdom of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth, with France, 
Holland, and no doubt Sweden in due course. It is unrealistic 
to think of countries which have a long record of successful 
financial experience under appalling difficulties as if they were a 
group of improvident and chiselling States with no special interest 
in the financial stability of the world. The Fund is not really a 
body composed of one creditor and many debtors, in which the 
single creditor can be compelled by his debtors to lend and lend 
and lend or else incur universal odium for breaking up the Fund. 
The belief that it is so is in part a “hang-over” from the unfortu- 
nate experience of the United States with foreign lending in the 
period between the wars. In part it is a result of widespread 
consciousness in financial circles of lack of experience in this field. 

There are several answers to this objection, but the short one 
is that if dollars become scarce they will be rationed by the Fund. 
If they are properly rationed they will go round, and the U.S.A. 
need not lend more. If the U.S.A. then wishes to increase its 
exports, and Britain’s imports and the world’s wealth generally, 
in spite of a scarcity of foreign claims upon it for dollars, it can 
only do so (apart from gifts) by increasing other countries’ claims. 
This may be done by the U.S.A. taking increased imports of some 
kind, visible or invisible, or temporarily by lending abroad, or by 
revaluing the dollar so as to pay more for imports and receive less 
for exports, or by some combination of these. Those are the 
economic facts of life. ‘They are not made nor much changed by 
the interposition of the Fund. The Fund will help by signalling 
in good time the onset of such a disequilibrium and by requiring 
consultation and the discussion of possible remedies, meantime 
taking temporary measures to ration dollars on a principle fair to 
all users. 

If the Fund were not there to ration dollars the interconnected 
rates of exchange of the dollar in foreign currencies would fall 
apart with various degrees of increase in the price of the dollar, 
making speculation inevitable in free markets, and thus leading 
to a fresh spasm of national controls and competitive manipula- 
tion. This would inevitably appear to the American traders and 
public not as a necessary appreciation of the dollar to meet the 


hard facts, but as deliberate and fraudulent devaluation by other | 


countries. It would very soon become both. 
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We shall make a great mistake if we think that all the responsi- 
bility for the success of the Fund rests on the United States, and 
such a view would rightly be resented there. At least equal 
obligations for wisdom and restraint will rest on the other members 
of the Fund, particularly the United Kingdom. The new system 
is more difficult to work than the Gold Standard in the sense that 
temperance is more difficult than total abstinence, or a rational 
ethic than a binding custom. 


W. J. H. 


THE IMPACT UPON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS OF THE NEW WEAPONS 


ITH the release over Japan on August 6 of an atomic 
W osom the course of history was changed. Nothing in the 
relations between sovereign States can ever be quite the 
same again. Equally changed will become the sources of power for 
industry, transport, and domestic amenities once the problem of 
releasing atomic energy gradually, instead of explosively, has been 
successfully solved. 
One result of this portentous discovery, the means of making an 
explosive more than a thousand times as powerful as anything 
hitherto known, is an immense addition not merely to the striking 
power of bombing aircraft but, especially, of the V1 and V2 robot 
veapons. ‘The effect of this menacing consequence upon the relation- 
ship of each State toevery other must now be thought out, and the 
new situation, whatever it is, squarely faced. Obviously an im- 
mense impulse is given towards the creation of a World State; 
yut that will take time. Fortunately we have already, in the throes 
creation, a new extra-national United Nations Organization 
1 a World Security Council acting under it with the duty of 
reserving world peace. That Council can now be armed with the 
st potent weapon ever discovered by man. 
(‘he new Council would naturally have an urgent task in the 
trol of such weapons as the flying bomb (Vr) and the rocket 
V2). ‘That urgency has grown mightily in recent days through 
discovery of the uranium explosive —the atomic bomb — 
ich can arm either. Its field of action will grow ever greater in 
lays to come, for efforts will at once be bent towards the use 
the uranium reaction in order that it may provide a greater 
e of mechanical power than any we now know. 
President ‘Truman has spoken encouragingly of this possibility 
{a time not far off when atomic energy may prove able to 
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supplement the power derived from coal, oil, and waterfalls, 
though not yet awhile at a cost to compete with them commerci- 
ally. Much the same point of view was taken in a special article in 
The Times*: ‘To-day he who is plaguing himself about the 
exhaustion of the coal and oil fields of the world in the next 
100 years can, indeed, have few genuine cares.” In so far as 
success crowns these efforts so, with this new fuel, the potential 
range of operation of both V1 and V2 will be immensely in- 
creased. We have to face the overwhelming likelihood that any 
spot on this globe will be capable of being reached by either 
weapon from anywhere else, and their potentiality for destruction 
will be fully a thousand fold greater than that of the rudimentary 
forms of these unpleasing devices which we knew in 1944 and 
1945. 

It had long been obvious that forms of warfare would become 
more and more mechanized. That in itself presented no terrors to 
humanity, for the more the human body could be protected by 
armour and transported without strain, the fewer the casualties 
would be. Britain was as deeply engaged in the second World 
War as she was in the first, and it lasted one and a half years 
longer, yet the casualties among our armed forces, including the 
Air Force, were less than a third of what they had been in the 
first. And this favourable ratio is little affected even when all the 
civilian casualties in Britain are included. From the experience 
of those wars it would have been natural to expect that the greater 
the extent to which machines replaced men, and the more that 
armour was employed to protect both, the less deadly to life would 
warfare become. Yet in the last days of the war now ended we have 
learned that this benevolent effect need by no means continue, 
for in the use of entirely unmanned weapons, V1 and V2, even 
without the employment of atomic energy, there appeared the 
prospect that a rise in the rate of civilian casualties might hereafter 
overshadow completely the lower casualty rate among those in 
uniform. Indeed, we should very probably have discovered 
this for ourselves in the winter of 1944 and the early months of 
1945 had not the German timetable been thrown into confusion 
by the D-Day invasion, which overran their French bases, as 
well as by the ceaseless watch and alert action of the R.A.F. 
in the months before. It was, we are told, the German aim to 
despatch no less than 200 flying bombs every hour against Lon- 
don — instead of the 100 or so a day that we experienced for 
a few months. As it happened this V1 effort, reduced as it was, 
dwarfed the scale of the attack by its successor the V2, of which 
those despatched hardly exceeded a tenth in number, and many 

2On August 8, 1945. 
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failed to reach this country at all. It is true that when the rockets 
did arrive, they caused twice as many casualties per ton of explo- 
sive; but that was not because of any higher efficiency but solely 
because they came faster than sound and the victims had little 
warning to cause them to seek shelter. 

One of the reasons why the impersonality of the robot weapons 
proves so terrible a menace is that defence measures are difficult 
to devise. These weapons are “throw-away” devices — never to 
be used again. In contrast, our bombing airplanes made on the 
average some 30 attacks apiece before, for one reason or another, 
they could be used no more. And in the war against Japan the 
number of attacks made during the life of each bomber must have 
been even higher. But air-crews, being men, of whatever nation- 
ality, have a nervous system which can be affected by the threat 
of gun or rocket fire from ground or air. They can in some cases 
be deterred by fright. Moreover, they need to be numerous 
enough for their task of piloting and guiding as well as defending 
the aircraft out and home, and so present in the aggregate a large 
target area for lethal attack. The flying bomb presents but a small 
lethal area and is incapable of being frightened or scared from its 
task: on the other hand, semi-intelligent as it is, it is not intelligent 
enough to take avoiding action against even obvious dangers and 
so is the more readily shot down either by the A.A. defence on 
the ground or by interceptor aircraft. Indeed, one of the mys- 
teries of the German plan is that they should have chosen such 

foolish flying speed for V1 as 330 to 360 m.p.h.: just the speed 
it which it could comfortably be intercepted by our faster fighters. 
Had they put up the speed by as little as a fifth, it would have 

msiderably reduced the 75 per cent casualty rate to which, in 
the end, they became subjected. 

[he flying bomb was no novelty. All that was new was its 
ise in time of war. Numbers of them were made for experimental 

rposes in America during the first World War. The fact 

such experiments were made does not mean that had that 
continued longer, they would necessarily have been used 
rationally. ‘The purpose of the experiments was to discover 
potentiality — and no doubt their cost — and the next step 

ild have lain with the War Staffs of that day, who would have 
duty to decide whether it was sound policy to use them or not. 

\ny attack they made would be bound to be somewhat, perhaps 
rgely, indiscriminate, and against their use there would have been 

th moral and material arguments. The moral argument is too 

us to need discussion, but on the material side it would be a 
estion whether the humanly directed bomber would not be more 

cious in relation to the man-hours consumed in production — 
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for the losses of the flying bomb would, in the nature of the case, be 
100 per cent, as against 5 per cent or less with the bomber. Opin- 
ion in the R.A.F. was certainly averse to their use and no doubt 
that opinion was wise: nevertheless, as we have seen, a bandit 
Power like Germany was ready to use them and they might con- 
ceivably be used again — if the chance were given. Certainly if 
Germany had deluged London to the extent that we now know 
was intended, it would have had to be evacuated. But that would 
not have ended the war; though the assiduous and accurate use of 
manned bombers might have gone far to do so. 

The flying bomb of 1918 was not unlike its 1944 successor in 
respect of size and expected range. The chief difference was the 
use by the Germans of one of the modern jet propulsion units, and 
a most ingenious engine it was. Some 700 h.p. was produced from 
what has, somewhat irreverently, been called ‘fa drain pipe’. It 
was not expensive to produce. Indeed, the whole weapon with its 
ton of explosive probably cost no more than a light car: whereas 
according to an estimate by the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
the rocket, which followed, may well have cost as much as one of 
our own Spitfires. The flying bomb was very extravagant with 
fuel for, despite its tiny size, it used just about as much fuel per 
mile as a full loaded Lancaster bomber: nor was it speedy. Indeed 
it looks as though its German designer must either have been 
singularly insensitive to operational requirements, or else, which 
is more likely, was baulked by some technical hitch which could 


not be surmounted in the time imposed by authority. This | 


perhaps made it necessary to fit the smaller engines which made 
high speed impossible. Given time it would have been easy to 
have endowed it with higher speed and greater range, for any 
bomber that can fly the Atlantic could be fitted with an automatic 
pilot, filled with explosive, and despatched over that ocean — hence 
a striking range measured in thousands of miles is quite possible. 


But the path it flies is subject to the vagaries of the weather, 


and it could have no accuracy of aim unless it were continuously 
guided from a radio station at a home base, or from an accom- 
panying aircraft. Radio control is, however, easily jammed, or 
deceived, and the nearer the weapon to its target, the truer 
this becomes. With the new use of uranium as the explosive, 
extreme accuracy of aim is less important, but even then it would 
be no more than a terroristic weapon — which devices, though a 
nuisance, do not win wars. As Lord Cherwell said in the House of 
Lords in May last: “In assessing the value of any missile, we must 
take into account not only the damage which it can do if it hits, and 
its range, but also its chance of hitting a worthwhile objective, and 
the effort in man-power required to produce and project the missile 
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_.. We must avoid an expe -ive missile of which only a minute 
proportion hit the target.” 


Tue Rocket (V2) 

It was after the loss of the French coast in August, 1944 that 
the Germans brought into operation their long-range rocket. This 
was about five times as heavy as the flying bomb but carried no 
heavier charge. Nor were the operational ranges very different. 
What the Germans expected of the rocket is not yet clear, but it 
seems that they counted on its being almost impossible to intercept 

d that it flew so fast (about a mile a second) that no warning was 
given of its arrival. Of its starting weight of some 11 tons, as much 
as 8 tons was fuel, the warhead one ton, and the balance structure 
ind mechanism. It stood on its tail for starting and was fired 
with an upward push from its powerful jet of exhaust gases with 
a force estimated to equal that of five express railway locomo- 
tives. The fuel burnt out in about a minute, by which time 
the rocket had attained a height of some 20 miles, the initial 
ve — pzth gradually changing, by the action of internal mechan- 
ism, to an angle of 45 degrees or so. At that height almost all the 
arth’ s atmosphere had been left behind, and the projectile 
proceeded on the parabolic path so familiar to the schoolboy. A 
height of about 60 miles was reached, and the range proved to be 
about 200 miles or a little more. Many failed to function rightly 

| fell back on the Dutch coast, to the great hurt of The Hague 
nd other towns, and many fell into the sea. Oddly enough one of 

e latter was seen by an observer as far away as London to start on 
ts path from The Hague, an observation which may seem sur- 
prising, but the atmospheric conditions were unusu ally favourable. 
he time was half an hour before sunrise on a late autumn day in 

144. The observer, chancing to glance from an easterly window, 

; astonished to see, thanks to a conveniently placed gap in the 
kyline, the bright ascending trace of a V2. Plotting the observed 

ring showed the line to go straight through The Hague, and 

ury in the right quarters confirmed that this was a long view 

V2 starting on its westerly course —in this case happily 

g in the sea. ‘The exhaust trace brilliantly lit in its upper 

t by the still hidden sun stooc out against the dusky sky and 
vas seen to its extreme height of 20 miles. 

is natural to ask whether such rockets could be made to 

el greater distances. The answer is certainly yes, for it is 

that if the warhead were replaced by a smaller rocket — 

i tenth the size and weight —to be fired when its “parent” 

reached its full speed, the “child” would obviously add a 

r mile a second and so reach a double speed — and therefore 
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a quadrupled range. The range would really be more than quad- 
rupled since the curvature of the Earth would be in its favour. 
The warhead of the “child’’ would, of course, be very small, 
only about 200 lb. But if this process were again repeated so 
that a “grandchild” resulted, the range should suffice for an 
Atlantic crossing. True, the warhead would then be so small as to 
be ineffective (at least with the explosives hitherto in use) unless 
the “parent’’ could begin life in a vastly larger size — which would 
make the whole project so gigantic in cost as to be of little opera- 
tional utility. Nevertheless it could no doubt be done. Moreover, 
it could be made exceedingly accurate in aim, since, the flight path 
being almost entirely outside atmospheric disturbances, all that 
would be needed would be to guide its initial path aright. That 
could be done with great precision by radio methods, and since 
this would only be required during the first minute or so of flight, 
the intended target country might well be so far away as to make 
radio jamming entirely impossible, unless some friendly radio 
assistance were given from a country nearer the place of origin. 
Thus, in case of an attack on the U.S.A. from Europe, the neces- 
sary assistance could be given, and no doubt gladly would, from 
Britain. 
FuTuRE DEVELOPMENTS 

So much for these weapons as we have hitherto known them, 
but they are capable of considerable development, both mechanic- 
ally and chemically. The flying bomb can be made speedier — 
so speedy that no manned aircraft could catch it— and could 
also have a range running into thousands of miles. The rocket 
can have its range increased to a similar extent, though only at 
a great increase in size and cost unless some new form of fuel is 
obtained. Both can be made far more menacing by the use of 
more effective explosives. It is here that the discovery of the 
secret of the atomic bomb opens wide possibilities. 

With so many other problems affecting human life and happi- 
ness requiring solution, it was not surprising that mankind has 
viewed with some apprehension the prospect that it might have 
to face the appalling complication in life which the release of 
atomic energy would inevitably bring. At a meeting of the 
British Association, held a few days before the beginning of the 
recent war, warning of the danger was given in a Presidential 
address and the hope expressed that there might happily be time 
to solve certain other pressing problems before this new one was 
thrust upon us. But time has not been given. 

At present the energy hitherto so closely and securely locked 
in the nucleus of one of the less common isotopes of the uranium 
atom can be released, but only in an explosive rush. If uranium 
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; to be not only an explosive but a fuel, control there must be in 
the liberation of its immense store of potential energy, so that it 
may emerge in a modest, regulated stream, rather than in the 
great explosive burst of the atomic bombs which brought the 
war in Asia to its sudden end. We need a patient release, not a 
vehement one; but vehemence is easier to exhibit than patience, 
and the latter may not be simple to ensure. Years, it may be, will 
pass before this further more difficult secret is unlocked. But even 
now by the use of the uranium bomb the powers of V1 and V2 
are vastly increased, perhaps a thousandfold. And when it is 
discovered how to use uranium as a fuel also the menace will be 
greater still, especially in the case of the rocket, the more danger- 
ous, because more accurate, weapon of the two. 

\ rocket so armed is likely to be “Enemy No. 1” of any World 
Security Organization, for batteries of them could be aligned 
from one centre on neighbouring Capitals and be fired without 
warning by some new Hitler pressing a button in his madhouse 
Chancellery. That must be stopped. How to do it is the 
problem. 


THE GRAVE IssuE 

What is at stake is the happiness and well-being of the entire 
human race. We have Mr. Churchill’s grave words: “This 
revelation of the secrets of nature, long mercifully withheld from 
n, should arouse the most solemn reflections in the mind and 
nscience of every human being capable of comprehension. We 
ust, indeed, pray that these awful agencies will be made to 
conduce to peace among the nations, and that instead of wreaking 
measureless havoc upon the entire globe they may become a 

perennial fountain of world prosperity.” 
Mankind is like a child having in its grasp, for the first time, 
exceedingly sharp knife. What the child will do with it will 
lepend on his character and disposition, and even more on his 
iturity. If very young he may well do himself, and his fellows, 
rtal harm — unwitting of his own unwisdom. Is such a child 
immature than mankind itself? Sir James Jeans thinks not, 
he tells us how exceedingly youthful is the entire human race. 
mparing the age of the Earth with the height of the Nelson 
imn, he has shown that the years of man’s existence would be 
more than the thickness of a coin and his few thousand years 
ilization that of a postage stamp. There is little of maturity 
As to character and disposition we have lately seen how 
there was to prevent the rise of the Nazi type. Potential 
s probably still exist. Someday, it may be, eugenic control 
pulation will minimize, or even prevent, the birth of such 
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misfits: our present hit-and-miss arrangements if followed by 
racehorse breeders would surely bring them to speedy ruin. 

This time, providentially, we have escaped, though the new 
tools that helped us can, without wisdom, create their own peril. 
And however lacking in maturity we may be, we ought surely to 
possess enough confidence in ourselves not to look to Providence 
to come to our aid every time we get ourselves into trouble. The 
most loving father thinks it wise to let his children essay the 
management of their own affairs once they are past iffancy. And 
we are growing out of infancy: city States have merged into the 
group we call nations, and now it is for nations to group them- 
selves, for certain vital purposes at least, into a world organization. 
To the latter end a heartening first step has been taken at San 
Francisco. 

A first requirement is an all embracing World Security Organiz- 
ation to control all such weapons and their sources of supply. 
No one must be allowed to prepare or construct such devices; it 
will be the duty of the Security Organization to keep meticulous 
watch that no such effort can escape detection. Mr. Churchill 
has told us that the Canadian Government has already undertaken 
new surveys and explorations in search of uranium ores, and that 
these on discovery will be Government controlled, and ultimately 


used under whatever arrangements are made for controlling the 7 


release of atomic energy in the interest of mankind. 


It happens fortunately that (for the present at any rate) huge : 


apparatus, and workshops to match, are requisite for the con- 
struction of atomic bombs. President Truman estimates that 
those built in the U.S.A., for use in the war, cost the huge sum of 
£500 million sterling. So long as that is the scale of things, it 
should not be difficult to detect any attempt by a bandit Power to 
build such weapons; once detected, they could easily be destroyed, 
not necessarily by calling in our new uranium ally, but by any 
flight of ordinary bombers, or even better — as causing less acces- 


sory damage — by landing troops from troop-carrying aircraft. | 


Resolute paratroops would make short work of any such banditry | 


and be a mode of deterrent action more agreeable to times of | 


peace. But more drastic means would lie in the background. 
This solution, involving as it does the surrender to a new extra- 
national organization of a whole form of technical activity, though 
leaving the Universities free to pursue their high task of widening 
the bounds of human knowledge, is bound to excite misgiving 
among those who cling to every aspect of national sovereignty. 
But the change is one to which we are driven by events. Small 
States, as we have seen, are quite unable to preserve their rights 
when their greater neighbours are at war; their existence as com- 
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pletely sovereign entities is, moreover, a hindrance to their 
neighbours’ powers of defence and in the end a menace to their 
own existence. New inventions have made the whole world 
maller and international boundaries as at present existing an 
enachronism. It is for statesmen everywhere to keep in step with 
these developments and not to behave as though we lived still in 
some by-gone age. As Sir Henry Dale, the President of the Royal 
Society, has lately said: “The release of atomic energy, now an 
accomplished fact, can either destroy civilization or immensely 
enrich its possibilities; the choice is clearly before mankind and 
those who guide its destinies. It is everybody’s concern and the 
statesman’s supreme responsibility.” 

Is there any alternative to such a plan? Could, for instance, the 
Anglo-American world act alone if the rest of the world failed to 
agree? ‘The answer is certainly yes, but the degree of security 
would suffer. And in the improbable event that even this limited 
action should prove not possible, could the British Common- 
wealth act alone? Again the answer is yes, though rather more 
doubtfully, for the degree of security attained, though welcome, 
would be far from complete; schemes that extend to only a part of 
the world though better than nothing — very much better than 
nothing — cannot give us what we really require. The only 

lution which can satisfy the world’s needs is a World Security 
Organization in control of fully equipped research establishments 
ind factories — preferably in the U.S.A., where they now are — at 
he service of all, as part of what would be in certain respects a sort 

f World Government. No solution short of this can really meet 
urgency of the situation which the enterprise of scientists has 
reated. Need statesmanship always lag behind the needs of this 
reasingly scientific age? Must it be for ever purblind, and 
ve the world exposed to alarm and doubt, and in the end 
that irrational state of fear which so easily leads to insensate 
tions: 

‘he administration of these matters may, it is true, prove 
litheult owing to their technical complexity. But technical affairs, 

en if complex, can be understood, at the cost of some trouble; 
hough naturally they are more easily followed by those who have 

ympathy with the scientific attitude to life. Perhaps this is due 
part to the reluctance of our elected rulers to equip themselves 
th a sufficient measure of scientific knowledge. But if the World 

to be wisely guided in the conditions which exist to-day, a 

inge is necessary. If those in authority find such things hard, 

they not be asked, with great respect, to give way to those 
would not? 


uggested solution to the overwhelming problem now 
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facing the World in its international relations may be thus sum- 

marized: 

(1) The transfer to the Security Council of the United Nations 
Organization of all authority over the supplies of uranium ore 
(or of any other ore which the future may show to be capable 
of similar use). 

(2) The transfer to that Council (acting perhaps through some 
Trustee Power such as the U.S.A.) of control of all laboratories, 
factories, and experimental stations which may exist, or may 
be brought into existence, which, in its opinion, are capable 
of being used for the large-scale utilization of atomic energy. 
The equipment of that Council with such scientific and 
technical staffs as are necessary to enable it to carry out the 
above functions, and to provide the necessary intelligence and 
inspection services to ensure that the Council shall be advised 
betimes of any infringement of these regulations. 

The placing upon that Councilof the duty toassistin every way 
in the development of atomic energy as a source of useful 
power, so that its discovery shall “‘conduce to peace among 
the nations and... become a perennial fountain of world 


prosperity.” 
H. E. W. 


THE LAST PHASE OF THE WAR IN EUROPE 


A Personal Impression from Switzerland 


HEN Europe is at war Switzerland, which consists of cer- 
tain advanced posts, as it were, of the national States which 
surround it but is bound by treaty definition to neutrality, 
must always be an observation post of extraordinary interest: with 
the liberation of France, interest focused upon Italy and Germany. 
On August 23, 1944 the Ambassador orf Vichy to Switzerland, 
M. Paul Morand, having hastily disappeared ‘4 la montagne’, the 
servants of the French Embassy in Berne hoisted the tricolour 
over that curiously bad building, and certain sturdy Gaullistes 
returned to the rooms they had occupied there in 1939 and 1940. 
France was free, and so this same day of Rumania’s revolt against 
Hitler spelt also the liberation of Switzerland, which had been 
sealed off from the Allied world since the Axis Powers had com- 
pleted its encirclement by the German occupation of Vichy 
France in November, 1942. 
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THE ITALIAN ANGLE 
There had been some forty-five days of the mirage of Italian 
liberation between the fall of Mussolini and the Italian armistice 
(July 25 to September 9, 1943) when the peninsula seemed to lie 
open. But with the Nazi-Neo-Fascist seizure of by far the greater 
part of Italy the encirclement of Switzerland from September, 
1943 to August, 1944 became almost homogeneously German and 
more rigid than ever before. After the hopes aroused by Musso- 
lini’s fall, with its serious repercussions in Germany, the period 
from September, 1943 to D-Day was in some ways the hardest to 
bear. The Allies seemed unable to use their opportunity in Italy, 
and the other satellite Powers, on tiptoe to follow Italy’s example, 
fell back into something like a coma of indifference. The gloom 
was darkened by the arrival in Switzerland of many of the best 
Italian anti-Fascists, some of them men who had lived between 
prison and exile all through the period of the Fascist dictatorship, 
and who, having hurried back to Rome after July 25 and com- 
pletely exposed themselves, were caught in acute danger between 
Nazi and Neo-Fascist when the armistice came. Elderly people 
like Professor Einaudi and his wife had to struggle three days 
through the snow in order to escape across the Alps. They all 
hoped to be at home again in Italy by Christmas at the latest, and 
the prospect of this receded, they, like many other people, suc- 
umbed to exaggerated gloom. Nevertheless representatives of 
five chief anti-Fascist parties soon came together and were 
later recognized as a delegation of the North Italian Committee 
of National Liberation; although political activities are forbidden 
to foreigners in Switzerland a tacit exception was made in their 
favour. 
immediately after the Italian armistice the Princess of Piedmont 
ad arrived with all her children; the Prince of Naples had become 
f great importance at this time, for even many Italian Monarchists 
| begun to advocate the retirement of his father and grandfather 
favour of a Regency Council. To complicate Italian politics in 
vitzerland a little further, dissident Fascists who had turned 
igainst Mussolini now appealed to the Swiss for protection from his 
venge. Even his daughter Edda, in view of the fate which over- 
k her husband Count Ciano, claimed to be in mortal danger 
was therefore allowed to take refuge on Swiss soil, to the 
ignation not only of Italian anti-Fascists but also of the Swiss 
blic. She was soon considered to have flouted the sentence of 
ct retirement to which she was condemned, and has conse- 
ntly remained a subject of bitter controversy in Swiss internal 
litics. ‘The arrival of other notable Fascist refugees, Volpi di 


vlisurata, Alfieri, with his son, and, later, the well-known indus- 
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trialist Marinotti, provoked similar discussions; voices from the 
left asserted that these people were admitted to Switzerland only 
on account of their wealth, and uttered unkind comments upon the 
comforts of Alfieri’s nursing-home. 

Opposite Lugano, just across the lake, is the minute Italian 
enclave of Campione; out of Neo-Fascist reach, this remained true 
to the Badoglio régime after the Italian armistice. But Badoglio | 
could not feed it, and when it was threatened with starvation the 
Swiss were persuaded to annex it economically, so that the Swiss 
rationing system was still in force there after VE-Day. This was 
the one peaceful incident in the midst of war. 

After the armistice many Italian soldiers had opted for intern- 
ment in Switzerland. During the spring of 1944, with the partisan 
movement rapidly developing in North Italy, especially in the 
mountainous regions adjacent to Switzerland, these interned | 
soldiers and the younger political refugees became restive and | 
gradually found ways to escape back to Italy, though some paid | 
with their lives for the attempt. D-Day and the Allied sweep for- 
ward which liberated Rome provided a powerful stimulus to all 
such activity, and hopes of decisive partisan victories ran high 
towards the end of the summer. 

Some of these early attempts at liberation took place in the 
mountainous region above the western shores of Lake Maggiore, 
very near to Swiss soil, and their echoes were loud in Switzerland. 
For instance, the Swiss frontier village of Brissago, on the great 
lake south-west of Locarno, itself became all but a battlefield on 
September 2, when the partisans came down from the mountains 
on the frontier and attacked some 50 German and 100 Neo- 
Fascist soldiers in Cannobio, on the Italian side of the frontier; 
some of the latter barricaded themselves into the barracks, with | 
Cannobio children placed in the windows at whom the partisans 
would not shoot. But the following day the Neo-Fascists had 
surrendered. One could see most of this fairly exactly, with the 
help of field-glasses, from Brissago, towards which the partisans 
advanced from Cannobio on September 2. Welcomed by the 
entire population, they liberated the country from Intra along the 
shores of Maggiore to Brissago by September 3. But, alas, they 
had no heavy arms and when, six days later, seriously armed 
German S.S. troops arrived it was quite impossible for the 
scantily equipped anti-Fascist youths to resist them. Thereupon 
the population of Brissago was able to watch the sack of Cannobio; 
the S.S. removed sewing machines, bicycles, literally everything, 
out of the houses, and loaded the things into boats which then 
crossed to the eastern banks of the lake. 

If Cannobio was only liberated for six days, Domodossola and 
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the region around it were freed for six weeks, from the beginning 
of September to mid-October, 1944. The Ossola region juts out 
orthwards into Swiss territory, and all these events, too, were 
ry close to Swiss life. The anti-Fascists elected a predominantly 
Rej publican and Socialist Giunta at Domodossola, which was eager 
to demmehanan the more enlightened opinion of the North in a 
region which had successfully liberated itself and whose example 
all Northern Italy longed to follow. It is well known that Italian 
Republicans condemn the Savoy Monarchy for having applied the 
Piedmontese prefectorial system to all Italy, a system which paved 
» way for even more excessive centralization under Mussolini. 
[n the Val d’Ossola, therefore, members of the Lugano delegation 
and other representatives of the North Italian C.L.N. now set 
ibout the building up of local self-government from below; they 
found many workmen and peasants anxious to participate, in 
spite of fatigue, food shortage, and the dangers involved in expos- 
ing oneself should the Nazis and Fascists return. Some hundred 
and sixty Neo-Fascist prisoners, mostly half-criminal youngsters, 
were accorded really model treatment by Vigorelli, a Socialist 
ficial just returned from Switzerland. This was the more im- 
essive since Vigorelli’s two sons had joined the partisans and 
be ~ killed by Neo-Fascists; on the liberation of Domodossola a 
pulse ceremony in honour of the Vigorelli brothers had taken 
Free democratic Ossola was desperately short of food, especially 
ead, so the Swiss despatched a supply of potatoes. It was also 
thout up-to-date arms or adequate ammunition; the Allies 
roved unable to help, and Nazi-Fascist forces were reinstated by 
middle of October. The Italian anti-Fascists were always 
perplexed by the support the British appeared to give to the 
\Vlonarchy, since they themselves were hoping to rebuild Italy 
yn the model of English local self-government in opposition to 
oyal prefectorial system. Fascist and Communist rumours were 
ead that Domodossola had not been helped because the 

h wanted a Republican failure. 
“he collapse of free Ossola brought a fresh influx of Italian 
igees to Switzerland. When the Swiss Federal authorities 
d and seemed likely to send back many applicants, the 
ulation of Brissago literally rose in revolt; the individual 
rers took women and children irito their homes, but they also 
sted with so much effect against the earlier requisitioning of 
Grand Hotel for the internment of Jewish women refugees 
t of the hotel was cleared for the benefit of Italian anti- 
Viembers of the Giunta and other prominent leaders 
tably forced back to Switzerland, most of them co- 
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operating with the C.L.N. delegation in Lugano to organize relief. 
Towards the end of the year, however, the most interesting mem- 
bers and associates of this delegation, Professor Einaudi, Count 
Stefano Jacini, Professor Marchesi of Padua University, Duke 
Gallarati Scotti, Ignazio Silone, Facchinetti, and Modigliani, 
were brought back to Rome by the Allies, and they have already 
played a notable part in the reconstruction of Italian political life. 
As the destruction of their communications and transport 
brought the Nazis ever nearer to defeat the terrorization of 
Northern Italy became increasingly cruel and the dismantling of 
the country more ruthless. Internal dissensions among the Fascists 
themselves also became more acute. Mussolini’s appearance in 
Milan in December could not arrest the accelerating disintegration 
of Neo-Fascism. The attempt to found a Neo-Fascist ‘‘demo- 
cratic’ wing under Croce’s former friend, Cione, with his masonic 
associations, called forth the most violent vituperations from 
Farinacci. Meanwhile, the quarrels between the various groups 
of thugs and torturers masquerading as police led to frequent 
attempts on the part of the Neo-Fascist Minister of the Interior, 
Buffarini-Guidi, to join Edda Ciano and Volpi in the safety of 
Switzerland, entry to which was, however, refused to him. 


“What, if anything, can be saved before the final debacle?” = 
became a burning question for Italian patriots, and the partisans © 


were frequently able to negotiate an exchange of prisoners with 
one Neo-Fascist group or the surrender of some important booty 
by another. The crucial question was that of the industrial plant 
of North Italy; partisan preparations for preventing the Germans 
from blowing it all up could not be adequate. The man primarily 
responsible for the reign of terror in North Italy was the notorious 
S.S. chief, Wolff, a man with a record as evil as that of Heydrich 
or Himmler himself; he had been intimately associated with the 
excesses of the Hermann GéGring division in the previous winter.’ 
Early this year he must have been considering how to save his own 
life. He was induced to come to Switzerland behind Himmler’s 
back to establish contact with the Allies, and, after a long inter- 
ruption caused by Himmler’s suspicions, his visit at last contri- 
buted decisively to the unconditional surrender of the German 
Army in Northern Italy with a specific undertaking that Italian 
industrial plant should be left intact. Swiss officers were kept 
informed and facilitated the negotiations. 


1This Wolff is not to be confused with the German Consul in Florence 
Wolf, a most courageous anti-Nazi who did all he could to help the Italian 
patriots. 
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THE GERMAN ANGLE 
So much for Italian developments as seen and felt from Switzer- 
land. But if D-Day and the liberation of Rome with all their 
consequences were certainly felt to be sensationally important in 
Switzerland, even together they were to some extent counter- 
balanced by the failure of the plot against Hitler on July 20, 1944. 
It was recognized that this would mean an intensification of 
Himmler’s reign of terror, by which hundreds of relatives and 
friends of the Swiss would be affected, and thus July 20 came, in a 
way, nearer to Swiss life, predominantly German as it is, than the 
liberation of Rome on June 4. One of the differences which strikes 
one between London and Zurich or Berne is that, although 
Switze rland was never occupied and was not even at war, the 
Swiss did very nearly understand what the Gestapo terror in Ger- 
many and elsewhere meant, while one has the impression that the 
people of Britain never quite could. 

The aftermath of July 20 not only involved horrifying stories of 
tly en the condemned officers were hanged which, whether 
they were true or not, became part of the intensified intimidation; 
also provided evidence, both from Germany itself and from 
Northern Italy, of the almost stupefying effect upon the German 
professional officer class of the S.S. campaign now launched 
against it. From all directions one heard of the disappearance of 
officers of all grades* and reports that, while the German private 
; being allowed a little gratuitous grumbling, the officer dared 
eak to no one, least of all to his best friend. The reported exter- 
at nination of many officers’ families down to the smallest child was 
n not verifiable, but it served Himmler’s purpose that it should 
been reported, whether true or not. Yet one said to oneself 
\ugust and September, 1944 that an Army whose officers were 
din such a way must fairly soon become much less efficient, 
} pendently of all other factors, and to-day it seems certain that 
| mmier’s penultimate outburst of terrorism (the last came with 
Russian advance into Eastern Germany early in 1945) contri- 

lecisively to Germany’s defeat. 
esh from the extermination, as it was said, of the very last 
ber of the Stauffenberg family, Himmler bewilderingly 
red into his humanitarian phase, with which Switzerland was 
iated not only as headquarters of the International Red Cross, 
lso on account of the Swiss ex-Federal Councillor Musy. 
elderly gentleman of unenviable reputation was known to 
long-standing acquaintance of Himmler. Late in 1944 he set 


Ips 


me of them disappeared into Straflager, from which an officer inmate 
message to his brother to the effect that one would infinitely 
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out upon a journey to the bomb-swept Reich in order to negotiate 
the liberation from a concentration camp of the Jewish relatives of 
some Swiss people he knew. It soon turned out that not only 
Himmler, but also other S.S. chiefs such as Kaltenbrunner and 
Schellenberg were now suddenly eager to qualify as benefactors 
of the accursed race, and Musy later returned to Switzerland, not 
with half a dozen but with twelve hundred liberated Jews, to the 
considerable embarrassment of the Swiss Federal authorities who 
had to provide them with immediate shelter. It has never been 
revealed, so far as the writer is aware, exactly what bargain was 
struck. No money visibly changed hands, though it was generally 
supposed that Jewish organizations in America made some kind of 
contribution. Common gossip related that Himmler and Musy 
had financially “gone shares”. Only one thing emerged at all 
clearly and that was that the chiefs of the S.S., who were already 


glad enough to start emptying their concentration camps in one | 


way or another, were also trying to qualify in Allied eyes as human- 
itarian after all, in case the War Criminals threat should be serious 
as wellas imminent. The twelve hundred Jews had been requested 
to speak well of Germany in the outside world if they hoped that 
other Jews would follow them. ; 

The leading Nazis were obsessed by their hope that the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers could be divided from the Russians in the nick of 
time; this, together with the hope that their scientists would yet 
complete the necessary work upon some decisive new weapon, 
was now their only reason for continuing the war. In Switzerland, 
since there were no official Russian representatives, one was mainly 
aware of German advances to the British and Americans. Early 
this year every big S.S. chief seemed to be trying to outbid his 
closest colleagues in his offers to betray Hitler or Himmler to the 
Allies’ advantage, provided he himself were saved and provided 
the Anglo-Saxons would consider how advantageous they would 
find it to use his resources against Russia; it is not surprising that 
the Austrian S.S. people often made the most intricate proposals 
of all. Wolff’s journey to Switzerland referred to above was 
another case in point; Himmler’s suspicions having been aroused, 
Wolff dared not move again, and the whole negotiation was 
jeopardized. When at last it had succeeded an anti-Nazi Swiss 
paper contrived to publish an article in which Wolff, too, had 
acquired a “sensitive mouth”’. 

Himmler’s hastily adopted humanitarianism was part of his final 
decision to gamble on the Anglo-Saxon card against Russia after 
all. Previously he had generally been regarded as inclining towards 
Moscow, but in February he allowed Ribbentrop to reappear 


rather helplessly at two Berlin receptions for diplomats and 
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journalists at which the Foreign Minister harangued them upon 
the last chances of saving civilization from Bolshevism. Even the 
worst Nazi fanatics—other than the Ordensburgen youths— 
knew by now that Germany was beaten again this time. They 
really believed, however, that the division of the Allies was in 
sight, and consequently they were left with one immediate object 
and one alone: to gain time. They also wished to gain time, if the 
reports reaching Switzerland were correct, in order to complete 
their preparations for retiring into their redoubt. 

This plan was attributed to Swiss example, since the Swiss 
General Staff, after the fall of France, had planned to withdraw 
the Swiss Army into the mountains, where huge reserves of food 

nd munitions were prepared; there one should be able to hold 
for a couple of years until the tide of fortune might have 

rned. Thus Switzerland was fertile ground for the story of a 
German Alpine redoubt, to stretch from the frontiers of Switzer- 
land eastwards, and even to include Styria, according to credible 
account. But the evidence was such as to indicate that the prepar- 
itions for the redoubt were more than propagandist talk; indeed, 

ne increasingly received the impression that much valuable 

material was deflected from the battlefields in order to fortify — 
not only with guns but also with fully equipped factories — 
the Austrian and Italian Alps; since this deflection was badly 
timed, it, too, would seem to have contributed to the final German 

lapse. 

Che whole conception of the redoubt was coupled with a new 

fth Column programme on a vast and truly Nazi scale which 

ecame serious in the summer of 1944, when the liberation of 
France, by ending the deadlock in the West, foreshadowed 
positive German defeat. Outside the redoubt the Nazis would 
to go underground for many years, during which period 

ry possible but unrecognizable instrument must be used all 

r the world to sow discord among the United Nations. Formerly 
iithy Hungarians and East Polish landowners were obviously 
mising material. What was, however, less obvious was the role 
which France was cast. Goebbels, it was said, had always 

ng this war regarded the domination of France as decisive; for 
next phase, also, he seems to have attached great importance 
those forces which had provided the sickly backbone of Vichy 
nce, and in fact to have felt that France was the Achilles’ heel 
Western Europe; it was striking that such German hopes 
rently focussed on France and never, as it seemed, on Italy. 

the Nazi régime appears to have planned the return of 

tain to France some considerable time before it took place, 
the deliberate intention of undermining the power of de 
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Gaulle and the Resistance patriots. A characteristic side-line was 
the story disseminated in Switzerland that the Foreign Office had 
interceded with the Swiss authorities on behalf of Georges Bonnet, 
who, like Avenol, had taken refuge within the frontiers of the Swiss 
Confederation. 

The last year of the European War and these Nazi preparations in 
view of their imminent defeat brought about the strangest intrigues 
among the Germans in Switzerland, whether they were the official 
representatives of the Nazi Reich or its avowed enemies in exile. 


The general plan to stiffen up S.S. control of German diplomacy | 
as of everything else had in June, 1944 brought as Press Attaché | 


to the German Legation in Berne a journalist member of the S.S. |— 


called Prince Urach, of the ruffianly aristocrat type. At first he 
purged the Legation of unreliable servants. But, as time went on, 
he increasingly discovered that he was a Bohemian and a painter 
at heart who had never had much understanding for the soiling 
realism of politics. Meanwhile, the leftist grouping of German 
émigrés calling itself Freies Deutschland became increasingly 
vociferous. A painful situation arose because it felt called upon 
to denounce the cowardice and treachery of compatriots who had 
only come out into the open against Hitler since Urach’s arrival, 
one or two of them actual victims of Urach’s purge. Inevitably the 
people attacked included certain persons who had been working 
for the Allies as long as they could do so without being discovered, 
and discretion made it almost impossible for them to defend them- 
selves, although a number of Freies Deutschland people had con- 
tributed much less to the downfall of the Nazis. Indeed, at least 
one member of the Freies Deutschland committee now took lunch 
with Prince Urach, who managed to imply that he, too, was ready 
to desert the sinking ship. Freies Deutschland boasted of the use it 
would make of Urach, while its critics suspected that Urach was 
able to send very detailed reports on its activities to Berlin. 

Apart from this kind of caballing, Freies Deutschland was o! 
interest on account of its naively nationalistic claims; while de- 
nouncing the criminal Nazis it spoke of the Treaty of Versailles a: 
indignantly as Hitler or Goebbels, and was amazed at the possibil- 
ity that Germany might suffer the smallest territorial loss — even 
Austrian independence was no welcome idea. Indeed, while con- 
demning the Democratisches Deutschland group which compriseé 
the older generation, Dr. Wirth, Centre Party Chancellor soon 
after the last war, and Otto Braun, who to this day expects to be 
regarded as Prime Minister of Prussia, the Free competed with 
the Democratic Germans in refusing to face realities. 

Whether or not Prince Urach was playing for his own safety or 
was part of the new Fifth Column (or both things at once), ther 
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was very good reason to suspect a number of German officials in 
Switzerland (who had now discovered that they had never really 
been Nazis at all) of being part of the new National-Socialist 
conspiracy, and there was reason to believe that diplomatic means 
had been used to bring money from Germany to Switzerland for 
future international use. On the other hand some evidence was 
obtained to the effect that the German personnel of the Fifth 
Column of the future had been mainly recruited among trained 
but absolutely unknown Party members, who would thus be 
impossible to recognize. In the spring of this year the redoubt plan 
and that of a disappearance of the Fiihrer, upon which the legend 
that he had never been defeated should be based, were abandoned. 
One gained the impression, however, that this and the extraordin- 
arily sudden collapse of Germany were due to a deliberate change 
of plan by some superior intelligence which was no longer willing 
to be hampered by the hysterical obstinacy of Hitler. In March a 
true and wise servant of the Allies working in Switzerland privately 
expressed his satisfaction over the Nazis’ redoubt, which he said, 
need not cost much in Allied casualties but would, so long as it 
resisted, keep the Big Three securely welded together. Hitler had 
wished to hold out in order to divide them, but it was as if some 
other German leader had realized in April that the sooner Ger- 
many collapsed the sooner they might split. Another defeat must 
be immediately accepted as the necessary preliminary to winning 
the third round of the century: this at any rate seemed a possible 
explanation of events to the political observer in Switzerland. 
E. W. 


RELIEF WORK WITH DISPLACED 
PERSONS IN GERMANY 


\ HEN British forces landed on the coast of Normandy last 
N' ear they took with them units of the Civil Affairs Branch. 
(hey were attached to each Corps, and their task was the 
trol and evacuation of civilians in battle areas, a matter which 
e experience of the campaign in the West of 1940 had revealed 
a military necessity. After the break-through carried the British 
Canadian Armies into Belgium events showed clearly that the 
tary problem of the civilian caught up in a moving battle, once 
problem was faced, required for its proper handling more per- 
| than had been trained, or could then be spared. Accord- 
to assist the Civil Affairs Detachments, teams from British 
intary societies which had personnel trained for relief in 

pe were called in. 
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Administratively, all these teams have formed part of the British 
Red Cross Civilian Relief Unit, which has invited the participation 
of other voluntary relief agencies through the Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad. Eight civilian teams, seven of them 
supplied by the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, were in action by the 
beginning of this year, and they have since been reinforced. The 
co-operation has been successful, and the teams have been used 
extensively by British Military Government in the assembly, con- 
trol, maintenance, and evacuation of displaced persons within the 
British zone of occupied Germany. 

In July there were 130 members of the Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit — nine teams — engaged in this work. Since February they 
had worked in almost every district of Germany which has seen 
British troops, and hundreds of thousands of displaced persons 
have passed through the camps and transit centres set up and 
staffed by them. The work they have had to do has brought them 
into close touch with German officials and people in the areas in 
which they have been working. The observations of this civilian 
relief unit embodied in fortnightly reports from each team 
and in general reports have presented an individual and inde- 
pendent view of the people inside Germany, which is distinct both 
from the official military attitude and from the professional reaction 
of the press correspondent. 

Displaced persons include the so-called “forced workers” and 
ex-prisoners-of-war. ‘Their condition, dependent on their past 
treatment, is varied. The agricultural “forced worker” has been 
well fed, well paid, and well treated. In many cases he wants to 
stay where he is, rather than to return to a doubtful future in his 
own country. The factory “‘forced worker” has not done so well. 
He has usually lived in a hutted camp. On the whole, he has been 
reasonably fed, reasonably paid, and reasonably treated. The lot 
of the prisoner-of-war has depended on his nationality; the British 
have, on the whole, been well treated, and the Russian prisoners 
have been the least well treated. In one camp I saw they had not 
been starved, but had been kept ravenously hungry, and I was told 
that the day before one of our sections got there a cow had got into 
the camp and in ten minutes nothing was left but the bones, be- 
cause they had eaten it raw. I saw their “latrine’’ — it was just a 
hut with no appliances whatever inside. The resultant stench was 
appalling. ‘These men have lived like animals for years. 

It was not until the Rhine was crossed that the care of displaced 
persons became the main task of the F.A.U. Relief Sections. 
Until that time German refugees had usually exceeded D.P.s in 
number, if not in difficulty of handling. But on March 26 Section § 
helped to establish a D.P. centre at Bislich, on the edge of the 
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northern bank of the Rhine, and within a fortnight all the Sections 
in Germany were hastily organizing camps for people of more than 
twenty different nationalities. 

[In some cases, groups of foreign workers were found already 
assembled in camps of their own choosing, or in the communal 
living quarters which had been their homes during the period of 
forced labour. In other cases, they were roaming the countryside 
and living on plunder, and only moving into official camps under 
pressure of hunger, bad weather, rumours of homeward transport, 
ind direction by the military patrols. 

Wherever practicable separate centres were established for 
west-bound people (French, Belgian, Dutch) and for the so-called 
east-bound workers, a category which included everyone else, 

ven Italians. Wherever possible, further sub-division was also 
made between nationalities, and between ex-prisoners and 
workers. 

Procedure in establishing centres varied greatly, but in most 
ases the basic scheme was to secure supplies from German 
sources, labour from German and D.P. sources, administration 
from D.P.s, who gradually took over control of each department 
from members of the relief team, and liaison with Military 
Government through a small group of British officers. The first 
task of the team on arrival at any camp or site was often the 
selection of a Camp Commandant from those already there or 
rom the first groups arriving. A deputy Commandant and officers 

charge of feeding and camp discipline might again be appointed 

t the outset, when possible at the recommendation of the Com- 
mandant. Officers to superintend reception and welfare might be 
ppointed at a later stage. Some positions, especially those of 
lers of national groups in mixed camps, were filled by election. 
future camp staff tended to adopt for itself the standard of 
anization set up by the relief section, and much depended upon 
atmosphere created at the start. It was not easy to organize 
ids of workers for cleaning and equipping buildings in such a 
as to create enthusiasm rather than a feeling that the former 
s of compulsory labour had returned. Nor was it possible to 
vide living conditions as good as those which most of the D.P.s 

m to have had whilst under German control. 
he organization of staff, together with the surveying and laying- 
{ the camp, the creation of a catering service, the construction 
trines, the cleaning of barracks and buildings, and the collec- 
f supplies all had to be got through under the shadow of 
inent further arrivals, to be counted in thousands. A prime 
ssity, therefore, was the reservation of premises for the orderly 
ption, registration, medical inspection, and anti-louse powder- 
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ing of every new-comer. Considerable ingenuity had to be exer- 
cised over the proper ordering of this first and all-important stage 
of contact with the D.P.s; a series of rooms, or partitioned spaces, 
had to be contrived in whatever buildings and tents were available 
so as to allow a controlled flow of people, not too large to prevent 
careful treatment, and not too small to cause intolerable delay. A 
good lay-out was that which entailed the least marshalling and 
hectoring of people, for they were destined to undergo the same 
procedure at several other centres before reaching their own 
country. 

One section, together with a Military Government Detachment, 
moved into a former German punishment camp at Esterwegen on 
May 6. Although no site can be called typical, conditions here 
seem to represent a statistical average of what was found and what 
was done. The camp was enclosed by three sets of wire (one of 
them electrified) and a high brick wall. In the inner compound 
were 18 barracks, a kitchen, laundry, workshops, and small 
hospital. In the outer compound were a further five barracks, one 
of which had been partly used as a hospital, the administration 
block, arsenal and garages, a large hall with a stage and kitchen, a 
bandstand, and a small barrack building. Outside the camp was a 
small factory which had produced aeroplane parts, a power house, 
and a barracks (used by the section as billets). 

The camp was empty when the Detachment took over, but || 
within a week contained some 2,800 Russians —P.W.s.x.! and D.P.s 
men, women, and children — with a sprinkling of Poles. There | 
had been no time to organize accommodation, food (supplied by 
the local Burgermeister) was inadequate, there was no lighting, 
and water supply came from one pump. 

A Russian colonel had been appointed Commandant; doctors, 
one of whom could speak German and acted as intermediary, were 
in charge of the kitchens and hospital. No other camp officials 
were functioning and camp records were almost non-existent. ‘The 
F.A.U. relief team assumed complete responsibility for feeding. | 
A Diesel engine was obtained which powered the local flour mil! 
and butter factory on alternate days. Daily supplies of fresh 
vegetables were brought in by truck. In four days the section was 
able to raise the daily calorific value of the diet from 2147 to 3064 
per head —a respectable amount for civilians in Europe. Diet 
was monotonous, however, and meals had to be served on a shift 
system through lack of kitchen utensils. There were also no 
medical supplies apart from a few paper bandages; they were 
obtained from a British medical unit. 

All the barracks were in a filthy condition, six of the eighteen 


1 That is, ex-prisoners of war. 





| 
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buildings had been damaged by shellfire, and it was estimated that 
there were some 700 more people in the camp than should reason- 

ably be scobuimedatetl: Some of the damaged barracks were 
repaired with materials taken from the aeroplane factory, and the 
h reali situation was eased by the departure of 750 prisoners of 
war. 

Russian cfficers were appointed by the Commandant to various 
administrative posts, but, so far as most of them were concerned, 
that was the end of it. The only way of obtaining labour, for 
example, was to take the labour officer along to the barrack leaders, 

who were very co-operative, and explain how many men were 
neal d for each job. 

The camp grounds were roughly cleaned up, barrack inspectors 
ind rubbish bins being provided for each barrack. Refuse 
‘plague-spots” were eliminated. Each person was issued with a 
tablet of soap, and, says the report, “They keep themselves 
amazingly clean and smart”. Army-type deep trench latrines were 
substituted for the open sanitation that had prevailed, and 
arrangements were made with farmers to collect sewage and 
kitchen refuse. 

Here, as in very many cases where Russian ex-prisoners and 
D.P.s have been encountered by the F.A.U. sections, the particular 

iolence and lawlessness of these people made the tasks of the 

military and civilian units responsible for their welfare inordinately 

difficult. The inmates of the Esterwegen Camp had only been 

freed a short time, and “consequently considered that a locked 

loor was an invitation to break in’. Under the heading “‘Health’’, 

report reads “Good, except for a child who died of phosphorus 

rns from an exploding grenade’. And again, “Small stocks of 

s scattered over the countryside are a constant menace”. A 

Camp Control Force was set up under the control of a Russian 
fhcer, and some measure of discipline was instituted. 

Until the Leipzig agreement, camps for Russians and Poles, 

ugh organized as transit centres, tended to become standing 
nps, what movement there was coming from efforts to concen- 
te different nationalities and categories into distinct areas. On 
other hand, westbound D.P.s passed through the transit 
res at an almost unimaginable rate. 

During one week (ending May 14) 14,000 French, Belgian, and 

1 D.P.s passed through one reception camp. Here they were 

| cally examined, deloused, and registered. They passed into 
ransit camp, which, w hen the traffic was in full spate, had 

een completed. The same Military Government Detachment 
.A.U. section were responsible for an assembly centre for 
tbound persons, accommodating 5,000. Most of these came 
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from concentration camps, and their physical and mental state 
presented special problems. In this centre, as in others, it was 
clear that such persons required to spend a much longer period 
under medical supervision than had been accorded them. 

The number of displaced persons, including prisoners of war, 
uncovered by the advance of one Anglo-American army has been 
reckoned by S.H.A.E.F. at 5,800,000. Of these, more than half 
had been repatriated — assembled, registered, treated, fed, housed, 
and transported from centre to centre — by the beginning of July. 
The bulk of the remaining two and a half million were Russians, 
and these were for the most part moved into the Russian zone 
before the end of the month. As the pressure on the transit centres 
and the lines of communication eased it was possible to extend the 
front of the D.P. situation which the military authorities and relief 
teams were free to attack. One detachment and relief team, for 
example, took on the responsibility for all the displaced persons 
in an area of some 3,500 square miles. In this, D.P.s of almost 
every European nationality were living in over 40 camps. The 
work of the relief team was to make a census of every nationality, 
to make a report on each camp, to collect those of the same 
nationality together and evacuate them to other areas, and to 
initiate improvements in the camps, particularly in the feeding 
and welfare facilities provided. 

This last function has been growing in importance during recent 
weeks. A team at Celle has been getting real beds made by the 
hundred in local factories. More cooking apparatus is being 
installed, sanitary provision is being extended, and sick-bay 
facilities enlarged. A team operating in an area containing 17 
camps for Russian and Polish D.P.s on the outskirts of Hamburg 
has been preoccupied with providing facilities for occupation and 
recreation, along with adequate food. This preoccupation derived 
from the situation in which sites and camps intended for D.P.s on 
the move to their own countries and staying for a matter of 24 
hours have increasingly to fulfil the functions of standing camps 
for a more or less permanent community. The passage of Poles, 
Czechs, Serbs, Italians, Greeks, and Hungarians — or of as many 
as want to return to their countries of origin — is a much slower 
matter than with the Russians and the Western Europeans. But 




















| 


' 


beyond these there is a “‘hard core” of Stateless persons and others, | 


mainly Poles, who do not want to return to their countries of 
origin, and who are expected to remain in Germany throughout the 
next winter. Their numbers are estimated at about 500,000. It is 
likely that agreement between the Allies on the government of 
Poland may reduce this number very considerably, but there are 
men and women of all nationalities who — sometimes because of 
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the comparative willingness with which they came to Germany — 


ire desperately anxious not to be forced to return. There is, too, 


| indeterminate but probably large number of D.P.s who have 
fted away from the camps to the hemes and jobs from which 

‘ were removed by the liberating armies. 
Some comment should perhaps be offered on the reputation for 
iwlessness which some national groups among D.P.s, especially 
e Russians, have created for themselves. There is no doubt that 


many groups were extraordinarily difficult to control, even at the 
ninimum level required in the assembly centres, and that they 


raged in large-scale looting, rape, and violence, not only towards 
ermans, but towards other D.P.s. Comment on this from 


F.A.U. sections and leaders is insistent on three points. First, 


liscipline and violence were by no means universal; in one 
mp where the relief team found it possible at an early stage to 


nstitute several unusual amenities, such as the provision of indi- 


dual feeding utensils, table-service by German girls, and even 
wers for decoration, the Russians showed themselves far more 
-operative and hard-working than any other camp population 
ey had come across. Secondly, they point to the extraordinary 
isproportion between the treatment accorded to other nationals 
id to the Russians during imprisonment. ‘There is no doubt that 
conditions whose prevalence during recent months in Buchen- 
ind Belsen so shocked the World were common in the P.O.W. 
nps for Russians from 1941 onwards. It has been credibly 
rted, for example, that during the winter of 1941-42 20,000 
issians died of typhus and starvation in the transit camp at 
Im alone. Thirdly, although the efforts of Soviet Russia to 
lucat : her citizens have been tremendous and have produced 
ordinary results, the Russians must still, by Western Euro- 

standards, be considered a primitive people. 
Comment should further be made on the treatment which has 
riven hitherto to ex-concentration camp prisoners, especially 
Germans. It is no reflection on the excellent and, indeed, 
c work of British Army medical units who went into the con- 
ration camps when they were first discovered to remark that, 
x the first period of their release, this category of D.P.s was 
grossly inadequate medical facilities. Since then, they have 
as well looked after and fed in the camps as conditions have 
1. Even so, in one instance, a group of women arrived in 
camp, in which an F.A.U. team was working, in a very poor 
of health. Although some were hardly fit to travel by 
la they were unloaded into a camp where sleeping 
dation was the straw-covered floors of barns, and where 

; were lower than normal for D.P.s. 
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As soon as their condition and other circumstances have made 


it possible, non-Germans have been sent home. The Germans 
are turned out with a certificate that they have been in this or that 
concentration camp and are left on the whole to fend for themselves. 
They have no nationality papers, although the Nazi law which 
deprived them of their nationality is now revoked. Their bank 
accounts, blocked by the Nazis, remain blocked by Military Gov- 
ernment. Nor does Military Government appear to be taking any 
steps to supervise their welfare or even to keep in touch with them. 

The F.A.U. recently made a survey of conditions affecting some 
3,500 ex-concentration camp prisoners, who had suffered for 
political, religious, or racial reasons. They are to be found in 
German hospitals, in camps, and in private houses. While they 
are often mixed up with ex-Kz-gfrs' of other nationalities, they 
are not entitled to receive, by express Military Government order, 
any of the comforts of their friends. Many of the camps are self- 
run, which means that they have no Military Government officer 
responsible for them, and have no proper representation. There is 
no automatic additional ration granted to German ex-Kz-gfrs, 
apart from the single German Red Cross issue of one tin of meat, 
a loaf of bread, and six soup-tickets. In hospitals and homes 
where the most severely ill are receiving treatment a doctor’s 
certificate can produce half a litre of milk daily, a hundred grammes 
of butter weekly, and a hundred and twenty-five grammes of oat- 
meal for eight weeks. Many ex-Kz-gfrs have not had clothing 
coupons issued, and even when they are issued and happen to be of 
sufficiently recent issue to be valid, they are practically useless; 
under-the-counter methods in Hamburg shops require barterable 
goods, which they just do not have. 

Unofficial assistance is not very extensive, and comes at present 
from three sources: the German Red Cross, which has started an 
excellent convalescent home at Wentorf, although inmates will 
only be allowed to stay for a very short period; from the Jewish 
and half-Jewish Aid Committee, which helps with money and 
finding accommodation; and from private aid, which includes the 
organization by priests of all denominations of temporary homes 
in their parishes. A local committee composed of ex-Kz-gfrs o! 
different nationalities makes a monthly grant of money of up to 
250 R.M. There is a central Ausschuss which is still in the process 
of formation and will have to await recognition by Military 
Government. The report ends: 

“Although we are concerned with the treatment of all ex-Kz 
prisoners, it must never be forgotten that amongst those of cate- 
gory 1 (those who resisted on conscientious, political, philosophical, 

1 Short for Konzentrationslager Gefangener. 
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or religious grounds, those Jews who survived the Polish exter- 
mination-camps, and those Jews confined for political as well as 
racial reasons) are to be found men and women who clearly resisted 
the former German Government knowing full well the possible 
consequences. Many of them have been in concentration camps 
since 1933 — they resisted from the beginning. Amongst these 
are found perhaps the only sort of people who can lead back a 
broken nation to more peaceful ways; men like ex-Reichsminister 
Dr. Grimm (a democrat and economic reformer), Colonel Darlach 
(actually convicted of fraternization with French soldiers during 
the French campaign), Professor Dr. Med. Degkwitz (Uni- 
versity Professor at Hamburg, a child specialist of international 
repute), and many others of this calibre: priests of all denomina- 
tions, dectors, lawyers, and chemists. 

“Conditions being what they are in Germany to-day a simple 
if not completely satisfactory solution would be to treat these 
3,500 Germans on the same footing as displaced persons, allowing 
them the same rations, and the same access to requisitioned cloth- 
ing. Eventually Military Government must recognize that amongst 
these people are the legitimate founders of a new order in Hamburg 
ind in Germany.” 

Members of the Unit have not, for the most part, been in direct 
working contact with the German people. Naturally, though, 
their work has brought them into frequent touch with private 
persons and officials, and an opinion has emerged. The following 
brief statement, offered by one of the officers of the F.A.U., 
vould seem to be endorsed by most of its members in Germany. 

‘With the exception of those killed or maimed by the R.A.F., 

German people have had an easier time in the war than anyone 
They have been well fed and look well. They are noticeably 
better clothed than anyone else. Even among the ruins of 
Hamburg every working girl seems to have silk stockings on. The 
veauty and cleanliness of the children’s clothes surpasses any I 

ve ever seen in any country. 

[t may be that the winter will be a very difficult time for this 
istrious but disillusioned people. In all the towns there is an 
housing shortage caused primarily by the R.A.F., but 

irily aggravated by the occupying armies. Food is already 

in the Ruhr, and if the experts should for once be right 
be a general and acute shortage in the winter. I have 
myself heard sentences of six months imprisonment 

by a Military Government Court on German girls of 18 
aving their home towns in the Ruhr, without permission, to 
rth in search of food. 

| am able to express any opinion, I would say that 
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the average German’s feelings are primarily: relief that the war is 
over — regret that they have lost it — fear of the Russians — general 
disillusionment. I would say that there is no sense of war guilt. 
Many believe that Poland attacked them first, and are not aware 
that Hitler declared war on the U.S.A. They, the Nazis, took on 
(or were forced by the Jewish plutocracies to take on) more than 
they could chew. Hitler made a big mistake in going on with it 
after the Allies once got into Germany. Of course, there will be 
war between England and Russia. They, the Germans, will be 
on our side. ‘These are the views most commonly expressed. 
Indeed, we have been asked ‘Has the war with Russia (meaning 
the Anglo-Russian war) started yet?’ The older children seem to 
have had little or no education during the war years; they were 
on youth war-jobs. This afternoon, in Vlotho, all those of 13 and 
14 attend in a central place for refacing bricks. They seem to 
know nothing of pre-Hitler German history. They have no 
foundation on which to build a new value of life. A religious 
revival is taking place: its existence seems to be one of the few 
good auguries for the future. 

“Their disillusionment makes them distrustful of anything 
savouring of propaganda. The closer a person is to modern Ger- 
many, the more difficult does he find the prospect of its ‘re- 
education’. They will not believe what they are told by Allied 
propagandists, or even by Germans who left Germany before the 
war. I doubt whether ‘re-education’ can ultimately come by any 
way other than complete freedom of information, speech, and 
thought.” 

T. B. 


ERRATA 

In the article on The ‘Trusteeship Proposals at San Francisco 
in the August number, page 84, the first line of paragraph 3 
should read: ““Committee 4 of Commission II, which was assigned 
the task of framing ...’’ etc. 

On page 85, the fifth and sixth lines of paragraph 4 should read: 
“ .. Le. petitions need no longer be submitted through the 
Mandatory Power...” 
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